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E3CBCUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Introduction 

Goola  in  oversocu  training  for  Navy  porsonnol  can  includot 
(a)  groator  productivity ^  coaaond  offoctivonoss;  rotention,  and  roducod 
turnovor;  (b)  oosiar  odjuatnont  to  tho  nomal  •troaaos  of  ovaraaoa 
oaaignaanta;  and  (c)  iiqprovad  ovaraaoa  diploatocy*  Tba  objactiva  of  thia 
pro j  act  waa  to  exoaina  tha  xaaaorch  litaratura  ralavont  to  tha  affactiva- 
naaa  of  ovaraaoa  troining  in  tama  of  thaaa  gocda*  Spacific  oiaa  wara 
to  documant  tha  affacta^  typaa^  axid  uaafuinaaa  of  vorioua  training 
approochaa;  to  docuaant  findinga  ond  tachniquaa  which  con  ba  raadily 
intagratad  into  axiatixig  Navy  progrpaa;  and  to  idantify  locunaa  which 
ahould  bacoaa  tha  focua  of  futura  ottantion* 

To  naat  tha  objactiva/  tha  projact  taoa  araninad  ralavont  aarvica 
and  non-aarvica  raaaarch  iitaroturaa*  Litaraturaa  of  porticulor  concam 
wara  thoaa  fo^nxadLng  on  typaa/  procaaaaa/  and  tha  problana  in  iapla»an> 
tation  of  vorioua  croaa-cultura^  troining  progroaa;  individual  changa 
f  actor a;  aocial  at4)port  factora;  ond  orgonixationol  foe tor a*  Tha 
litaratura  raviaw  woa  coaplaaantad  by  intanaiva  diacuaaiona  with 
principal  in>aarvica  ^l3ara/  is  a./  Navy  paraonnal  oaaociatad  with  tha 
planning/  adninia trot ion/  ond  conduct  of  croaa-culturai  training  progrona* 


Potantial  Senafita  of  Croaa-Cultural  Training 

Croaa-cultural  training  rafara  to  abort- tarn  progroaa  daaignad  to 
prapora  paopla  to  live  ond  work  in  a  cultura  othar  than  thair  own*  Such 
progroaa  hava  tha  v^ool  of  ancoxiroging  participonta  to  laorn  about  i^ond 
aomatiaaa  axparianca)  anothar  cultura  ao  that  thay  will  ba  obla  to  li>va 
and  work  affactivaly/  with  o  niniaim  of  atraaa/  whan  thay  actvialiy 
ancountar  tha  cultura.  Empirical  raaaareh  haa  documant  ad  a  nuabar  of 
poaitiva  affacta  which  ataa  from  wall-daaignad  and  wall-iaplaaantad 
training  progroaa.  Banaficial  chongaa  in  pvopla'’a  thinking  ineluda 
graatar  undaratonding  of  boat  nationala  froa  tha  hoata*  point  of  viaw; 
a  dacraaaa  in  tha  uaa  of  nagativa  ataruotypaa;  and  en  incraoaa  in  coaplax 
rathar  than  ovaraiaplifiad  thinking  about  othar  culturaa*  Attitudinal 
chongaa  ineluda  battar  intarparaon^  ralationahipa  in  workgrotipa  cooqpoaad 
of  paopla  from  diffarant  cultural  bockgrotixida;  graatar  anjoyaant  oaoug 
paopla  who  intaract  with  hoata;  ond  graatar  anjoyaant  of  work  in  tha 
othar  cultura*  Bahoviorol  chongaa  i^luda  battar  odjuataant  to  tha 
avaryday  atraaaaa  of  lifa  in  onothar  cultura/  battar  job  parforaaneo/ 
ond  graatar  aoaa  whila  intaraeting  with  hoata  cia  parcaivad  by  tha  hoata 
thaaaalvaa*  Croaa-cultural  ttriining/  of  courao/  ia  no  panacaa  and  not 
oil  progt’oaa  will  hova  thaaa  banaficial  affacta*  Huc^  of  tha  praaant 
raport  ia  davotad  to  docuaanting  thoaa  aapacta  of  training  progroaa  which 
can  incraoaa  tha  probability  of  thaaa  poaitiva  outooaaa* 
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Tvp»s  of  Croas-Cultural  Training  Proggons 

There  ore  six  basic  program  types  from  which  trainers  ctu'  pick  and 
choose*  Actual  choices  depend  upon  the  availability  of  laaterials#  the 
amount  of  time  for  cross-cttltural  troining,  the  number  of  troinerS/  the 
levol  of  sophistication  ox  trainees,  ond  the  countries  to  which  people 
will  be  assigned.  The  six  types  oret 

1*  Information  or  fact*^riented  training*  Trainees  arc  presented 
with  vorious  facts  about  the  cotmtry  in  which  they  are  about  to 
live  throvigh  lectures,  group  discussions,  video  topes,  ond 
reading  materials. 

2*  Attribution  trcuLning*  The  ottribution  approach  focw>es  on 
explanations  of  behavior  from  the  hosts'  point  of  view* 

Troinees  read  short  possages  which  summorize  problems  people 
have  while  living  in  another  culture,  then  moke  choices  among 
a  number  of  reosonoble  e;q>lonations*  Only  one  explanation, 
however,  is  correct  from  the  viewpoint  of  hosts*  After  studying 
a  large  number  of  eiich  passoges,  trainees  may  develop  intern^* 
ized  standards  which  allow  them  to  understood  mony  ospects  of 
the  other  culture  without  iaposing  their  own  "United  Stotesion" 
standards* 

3*  Cultural  awareness*  By  studying  behavior  ond  value?  common  in 
one's  own  country,  trainers  using  this  approach  hope  to  acquaint 
trainees  with  basic  ideas  about  cross-cultural  relations*  The 
goal  of  training  is  to  introduce  knowledge  about  "culture"  by 
asking  trainees  to  study  their  own  country;  and  to  prepare 
people  for  life  in  other  countries  by  introducing  ths  noture 
of  cultural  dlffsrsncss* 

4*  Cognitive-behavior  modification*  In  this  method,  well-documented 
principles  of  learning  ore  applied  to  the  speciol  problems  of 
adjustment  to  other  culttures*  For  excu^le,  troinees  might  be 
asked  to  list  what  they  find  rewording  ond  punishing  in  their 
own  country,  and  then  examine  the  host  country  to  determine 
how  the  rewards  can  be  obtained  and  hew  the  punishers  can  be 
avoided* 

S*  ixxperiential  learning*  The  key  difference  between  experiential 
leoming  and  other  forms  of  cross-cultural  training  is  tSxit 
trainees  ore  maximally  involved  os  porticiponts*  Ths  goal  of 
ssqHtrientiol  training  is  to  introducs  the  noture  of  }>ife  in 
onothsr  eulturs  by  oetively  sxperiencing  that  culture  (s*g*, 
field  trips)  or  a  funetienal  simulatiao  of  it* 

6*  Ths  interaction  o^jproach*  Feople  Inceroct  with  host  nationols 
or  "old  hands"  during  ths  training  program*  Ths  ossusption  is 
that  if  peopls  can  Isom  to  become  comfortable  witix  hosts 
during  training,  and  If  thny  can  loom  frost  old  hands,  then 
they  will  be  oi^  to  begin  productive  ouch  eorlier  during 
the  actual  overseas  osslgc/eent* 

Tobls  1  (p*  27)  jSuaBsrisss  the  training  methods  and  prssents  key 
inforoation  abmt  goals,  advantages,  disadvantages,  materials,  training 
staff,  covsots,  and  Navy  audisnees* 
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The  Content  of  CroBa-Cultural  Training 

Ontt  of  the  richest/  aost  helpful,  hut  currently  tinderused  bodies 
of  knowledge  is  concerned  with  the  unique  problems  people  face  while 
adjusting  to  cnoltuxes  other  than  their  own*  This  is  excellent  content 
for  cros9~cultxiral  training  progrcuas  which  con  be  presented  through  any 
of  the  six  xaethods  already  reviewed*  The  issues  pecple  face  while 
adjusting  to  overseos  assignments  con  be  grouped  according  to: 

1*  IndividxuJ.  level  concepts,  which  include  the  personality  traits, 
feelings  of  worth,  attitudes,  and  values  which  people  bring  to 
their  avsignmenta  and  which  ore  often  considered  during 
selection  for  key  jobs* 

2*  Thought  processes,  which  include  the  manner  in  which  people 

moke  judgments  about  others  ond  how  they  receive  xiew  informqtion* 

3*  Groiq>-level  concepts,  whic^  incltide  the  number,  type,  ond 

intimacy  of  face-to-face  interactions;  and  the  siqpport  groups 
which  a  person  estoblishes  to  reduce  stress  ond  to  discover  key 
infonaation  about  attaining  one's  goals  in  another  culture* 

4*  Tosk-oritanted  concepts,  which  refer  to  ospects  of  jobs  which 
are  undertaken  in  cross-cult\u:al  settings*  Sxomples  are  the 
degree  of  definition  regarding  what  is  to  be  done  ond  people's 
coping  processes  vis-a-vis  the  inevitable  roadblocks  which  they 
must  face* 

5*  Organizational  concepts,  which  include  the  level  of  ftunding 
for  programs,  support  for  one's  work  from  administrators,  and 
amounts  of  leadership  ond  management  training  for  cross-ctiltural 
situations  which  are  sponsored  by  organixotions* 

6*  Situational  factors,  which  refer  to  combinations  of  people, 
places,  and  events  which  are  regulorly  encountered  dxuring  on 
overseas  ossignmeiit*  Key  voriobles  include  the  degree  of  stress 
presont  in  a  situation,  presence  of  models  Who  con  demonstrate 
effective  ways  of  handling  problems,  time  constraints,  ond 
degree  of  si^lority  to  past  sittiations  which  were  well- 
handled  by  a  given  individual* 

7*  Grotqps  in  sit\Kitlons:  laanaging  cross-cultural  contoct*  Given 
on  understonding  of  grot^s  and  situations,  important  combino- 
irions  of  the  concepts  can  be  used  to  ozxilyxe  complex  problems 
in  other  countries*  Much  work  on  overseos  assignments  must 
be  done  with  hosts,  and  ei^pirical  research  hos  ^cumented  the 
conditions  under  which  Mavy^host  relations  ore  likely  to  be 
most  favorable*  These  include  (os  much  os  possible)  equal 
status  oisong  Navy  personnel  and  hosts;  opportunities  for  close 
rather  than  superficial  intevcoctioxw;  ond  the  establishment  of 
goals  desired  by  oil  but  whic^:  at  the  som/t  time  demand  the 
combined  efforts  of  people  in  both  groups* 


Individual  Change  Factors  in  Overseas  Training 

A  growing  body  of  eaq>iricol  studies  indicates  that  individual 
behavior  change  eon  be  integrated  with  cross-culturcl  variables  to  bring 


obout  contttxtuolly  appropx'iate  iaodiflcat7.onji  in  human  performanc*. 
Although  thoy  hav«  boon  greatly  neglected  in  cross-cultural  training 
programs,  the  concepts  of  behavior  change  for  intercultural  adjustment 
may  be  considered  tooadly  applicable  to  difficulties  in  adaption  to 
Navy  overseas  duty  settings.  It  is  useftil  to  think  of  the  individual 
in  the  overseas  duty  settings  as  on  experiment  in  which  the  longuage, 
body,  memories,  ond  skills  of  the  x>erson  ore  held  cdnstant,  while  the 
external  sociol  situation  changes  in  terms  of  behavioral  eaqf>ectations, 
social  qpproval,  demands  for  emotional  control,  and  personol  identity. 

In  combination,  the  chotiges  recpiired  under  these  circumstances  constitute 
a  powerful  challenge  to  problem  solving  abilities  and  control  over 
emotional  states,  which  may  have  a  direct  hearing  on  job  performance  ond 
morale. 

Cognitive  change  and  cognitive  behavior  modification  approaches 
are  clearly  applicable  to  cross-ctdturol  training  for  overseos  duty 
assignments,  these  training  Mthods  are  particularly  appropriate  for 
assisting  persons  idio  havs  to  cope  with  compleai’.  and  relatively  unfamiliar 
situations,  for  persons  whoss  previous  Isornin^j  experiencss  hovs  ill- 
prspared  them  for  functioning  in  new  task-environments,  and  for  persons 
who  havs  expsrisnced  a  combination  of  such  factors.  The  intercultural 
adjustment  tasks  faced  by  Novy  overseas  duty  persoxinsl  would  sssm  to 
fit  squorsly  with  these  conditions. 

A  variety  of  cogxxitiv«  behavior  modification  methods  may  be 
potentially  useftil  for  inclusion  in  cross-ci\ltural  training.  Systematic 
rational  restructuring  may  be  useful  in  croatixxg  reclistie  eaqpectations 
and  asstimp\rions  about  the  overseas  duty  setting  which  help  in  guiding 
behavior.  Problem  gc lying  traininc  may  be  helpful  in  providing  a 
general  coping  strategy  for  dsoling  with  o  wide  variety  of  intercul¬ 
tural  problems.  Stress  innoculation  training  may  also  be  applicable 
to  those  problemmatic  Intercultvurol  situations  in  which  heightened 
emotional  arousal  intsrferes  with  successful  performance.  All  three 
opprooches  esphosize  the  teochirig  and  transfer  of  techniques  to  trainees 
so  that  they  con  use  them  on  their  own  in  stabsequent  intercultural 
problem  situations.  Cross-cultural  troiiiing  programs  that  integrate 
these  techniques  ore  viable  alteznatives  to  current  troining  methods, 
many  of  which  have  o  fact-oriented  focus  und  only  incidentally  inclu^ 
the  coping  skills  that  hove  been  well  developed  ond  tested  by  cognitive 
behavior  ehonge  research. 


Social  Support  Factors  in  Chyerse<ui  Training 

Overseas  training  opprooches  typically  fail  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  broader  soci^  context  in  which  overseos  duty  occurs, 
particularly  in  terms  of  social  support  systsms.  There  ore  tluree  major 
oreos  of  direct  relevance  to  Novy  overseas  txainingt 

First,  one  of  the  primary  sour  ss  of  stress  produced  by  relocation 
overseas  is  ths  disruption  of  a  person's  social  support  systems.  Such 
systems  can  serve  human  needs  for  affiliation;  reinforcement;  recogni- 
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tion;  ctffiroation;  assistciiv;tt  in  nobilming  psychological  resovircvs ; 
sharing  tasks;  validation  of  perceptions/  beliefs/  ond  actions;  a  host 
of  resources  including  money/  skills/  end  informatxon;  advice  in 
handling  life  situations;  ond  sometimes  just  the  sharing  of  eaqperlsnces~> 
positive  and  negative.  Their  disrtqption  is  often  associated  with  a 
range  of  problems  including  psychopathology/  odjustment  difficul-^ies/ 
dissatisfaction/  poor  job  performance/  and  poor  job  retention. 

Second,  one  of  the  primary  strategies  for  coping  with  the  greater 
stress  Involved  in  overseas  duty  is  the  utilization  of  available  social 
stqpport  systems  such  <is  the  family/  friendS/  neighbors/  work  associates/ 
religiotis  grovps/  recreational  and  educational  ossociations/  formal  ond 
informal  counselors/  and  mutual  assistance  associations.  They  can 
provide  information  about  problems/  resources/  and  opportiinities  in  the 
overseas  site;,  they  can  provide  a  source  of  feedback  about  perceptions 
of  and  interactions  with  other  cultvures;  they  provide  ideological 
validation  and  a  source  of  comfort  or  rest  from  the  stress  and  fatigue 
of  dealing  with  a  new  environment;  oxid  they  can  provide  companionship 
in  exploring  that  environment  and  shore  the  opportiinities  ond 
responsibilities  of  handling  it. 

Third,  social  support  systems  like  the  family  are  frequently 
hindered  in  providing  adequate  si'^pport  cverseos  becouse  they/  too,  ore 
often  u/idez  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  arv^  not  functioning  optimally. 

An  accumulating  body  of  behavioral  sciences  research  indicates 
that  social  support  systems  can  play  several  key  roles  in  oversecss 
training  programs: 

First,  such  systems  can  serve  os  an  important  content  area  in 
training.  For  ixutance/  progrxums  con  include  training  on  vdiat  social 
support  systeae'  '  ,  the  oltemctive  systems  that  are  available  in  on 

overseas  duty  sx^.  >/  how  to  get  involved  in  them/  how  they  can  be  used 
effectively  to  veluce  stress  or  to  maximize  oppor trinities/  and  how  to 
maintain  them.  Ptograms  must  be  tailored  to  a  number  of  contextual 
variables  including  type  of  duty  (e.g.  /  high  impact/  shore  duty/ 
homeported  units,  or  deploying  units)  and  the  trainee^'  marital  status, 
ethnicity,  and  sex. 

Second,  social  support  systems  themselves  can  provide  a 
for  training'.  Since  the  family  or  work  group  will  be  functioning 
overseos  tog^ither,  joint  training  would  both  facilitate  training 
effectiveness  and  strengthen  the  social  unit.  Bather  than  focusing 
training  on  individuals  and  limiting  training  to  individual-level  social 
skills,  training  can  more  effectively  be  focused  on  meaningful  social 
imits  rdiich  cot^^^riss  social  stq>pozt  systems  and  be  expanded  to  include 
group  based  social  skills.  That  is,  individuals  con  be  trained  as  a 
umit  with  training  focusing  on  increosing  sensitivity  to  several 
variables  rslated  to  ths  group  fuunctioning  ovsrseas.  This  training  con 
involve  a  number  of  different  types  of  social  systMs  including  cohort 
umits,  work  units,  family  units,  and  specially  defined  units  bued  on 
ethnicity,  sex,  or  specied  interests. 
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Third#  social  stq>port  systems  can  be  a  soiirce  of  continuing 
proorcutts  offering  s\;^lementory  training*  For  example,  a  'ter  formal 
overseas  training  has  terminated,  church,  educational,  or  residential 
grouq^s  con  contizsue  to  incorporate  cross-cultural  orient  ^tion  along 
with  their  other  activities. 


Organizational  Factors  in  Overseas  Training 

The  larger  orgonizotional  context  within  which  persona  on  oversetoB 
duty  function  is  among  the  least  considered  aspects  of  cross-cultural 
training.  Command  and  high  impact  personnel  who  ore  responsible  for 
managing  organizational  levels  of  operotion  moy  improve  their  own  and 
other's  performance  by  more  detailed  study  of  organizational  foctors  in 
t}>eir  overseas  orientation  training. 

The  emerging  literature  on  orgonizotional  boundory  role  functions 
suggests  that  organizations  %diich  operate  in  different  culture  settings 
may  %iant  to  create  new  and  xinique  roles.  The  increasing  interaction 
between  Navy  and  civilian  orgozvizational  structures  involving  trtxnsfer 
of  services,  information,  and  resources  across  the'^jr  .wundories  also 
indicates  specific  consi^ration  of  organizational  boundary  functions 
Wien  new  bases  of  operation  ore  being  created  in  previously  unfamiliar 
culture  settings. 


Consideration  of  the  various  stresses  in  orgonizations  and  thu  role 
of  organizations  as  cultures  may  olso  have  as  yet  untapped  potential 
for  iiqproving  productivity  in  the  overseas  duty  setting.  Not  only  do 
the  various  duty  settings  differ  in  the  degree  of  contact  with  the 
local  culture,  but  also  in  the  degree  of  change  required  to  adapt  to 
new  environmental  contixM^mciee  in  facilitating  performance.  Organiza¬ 
tions  may  be  viewed  as  <^ltures  with  unique  social  grovpings,  rule 
systems,  peculiar  longuages,  legitimate  activities,  ond  value  systems 
related  to  the  central  task  of  the  orgonizaticn.  Changing  duty 
settings  means  that  perfto^uiel  have  to  learn  the  new  culture  of  the  duty 
setting,  as  well  as  Che  locol  culture  in  which  it  is  located 

The  content  of  erosj^cultural  training  for  orgonizotional  factors 
is  probably  most  appropriate  for  commond  ond  high  impact  personnel. 
Training  for  orgonizatioscl  diagnosis  may  be  considered  in  which  cross- 
cultural  perspfiictives  oro  tcoight  for  clearly  identifying  variations  in 
work-related  behaviors.  'X^isofor  os  concentration  of  authority  and  the 
structuring  of  work  activities  can  be  vorled  in  different  overseas  duty 
settings,  skillful  \su$e  of  ci-oss-culturol  understanding  of  orgonizationi^ 
design  factors  may  have  a  significant  influence  on  collective  performance 
and  iBoy  increase  overall  orfonizotionol  effectiveness. 


Conclusions 

Our  primary  tusk  was  to  examine  the  brood  literature  in  the 
behavioral/social  sciences  for  a  selective  review  relevant  to  overseos 
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trcdning.  Considtfing  the  brood  range  of  Batarial  r«vi«M«d  in  tho  full 
report/  we  hove  selected  the  following  issues  for  port icu lor  emphasis* 

!•  Zn  progroM  to  prepore  the  actual  cxoss*>cultural  trainers*  all 
of  the  six  training  approaches  could  be  covered  sc  that  people 
pick  ond  choose  given  the  exact  training  situatiozis  they 
face  in  their  oclcual  work.  In  their  choices,  trainers  can  take 
into  account  different  task  enviroxsMints,  job  ossignsents,  and 
type  of  audience  (s.g..  Hoary  personnel,  dependents,  hosts). 

2.  In  progross  to  prepore  trainers,  and  in  longer  progrcsss  for 
various  categories  of  Navy  personnel,  the  recent  reseoreh 
literatiire  on  the  probless  faced  on  overseas  ossignsents  could 
be  covered,  the  content  areos  within  this  literature  (e.g., 
thought  processes,  groins,  sittiations)  provides  o  sjood  check¬ 
list  for  consideration  of  adjustment  in  specific  places. 

3.  While  we  feel  that  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the  general 
categories  of  probless  people  encounter  (i!^2  above),  such  less 
is  known  about  specific  prohl  ess  in  a  given  duty  environsen t . 
Consequently,  information  about  specific  task  environsents 
connot  be  presented  during  training.  Attention  on  this  point 
could  ■i'**'**  be  given  to  eaerging  task  environsents  (e.g.,  Indian 
Ocean,  Mainland  China).  In  places  %diexe  there  has  besn  littl# 
previous  contact  with '.the  Navy,  cultural  variables  will  play 

a  large  role  in  acceptance  of  Navy  personnel,  odjustsent, 
oversees  diplosacy,  and  productivity. 

4.  More  attention  oould  be  given  to  the  easy  access,  greatsr 
ovcdiobility,  and  self-instructional  formats  of  cross-cul.tural 
training  materials. 

5.  People  adio  have  extensive  crosc-cultiucal  experiences  soy  reap 
benefits  such  as  broader  perspectives  on  important  problems 
and  greater  enjoyment  frost  tJieir  overseas  assignmento.  More 
attention  could  be  given  to  those  ravy  per  some  1  vhft  wont  to 
leiam  a  great  deol  about  other  cultures,  above  and  beyond  the 
Information  presented  in  general  briefings. 

6.  In  troining,  more  eNphosis  can  be  given  to  the  skills  for 
dealing  with  various  task  envirormisnts  in  addition  to  the 
information  adiich  is  oftsn  ths  sols  focus  of  training. 

7.  Those  skills  should  be  both  culture  specific  (e.g.,  skills  for 
dealing  with  o  specific  problem  in  a  givmn  country)  and  more 
generic  (e.g.,  how  to  find  cut  what  the  key  stressors  in  a 
difficult  situatiaa  ore;  identifying  alternative  responses  to 
those  stressors). 

.  Our  general  perspective  is  that  Navy  personnel  assigned 
overseas  must  bm  previdsd  with  thm  hi^  level  of  social 
support  requisite  for  personal  adjustment  and  productivity  in 
ony  environment.  However,  overmeas  personnel  ore  often  eaposed 
to  differences  in  culttire,  climate,  ond  topography  that  put 
special  burdens  on  support  sys^''^Jms.  Thus,  perscmnel  ore  likely 
to  have  a  greater  need  for  tiKise  systems  and,  at  the  some  time. 
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cor*  IwM  abi«  to  fiod  or  dovoXop  tJiMM  for  thoOBolv— «  Sorioua 
conoidorotion  dr  tho  rolo  of  Bociol  ss^port  oystoMS  in  ovotmob 
<»djostMnt  should  ooiio  ovr-rolionco  on  fomol  ovorsoos 
training  progroiw  and  otiior  oorvic*  dolivory  progrcou  and,  at 
tho  ooM  tiiBo,  furthor  aor%  ocphioticatod  uoo  of  tiioso  progroos 
and  bottor  incorporation  of  oocial  support  oyotoaa  in  a  total 
training  pcohago. 

9«  Training  ia  lonetinoo  narrowly  concoptoolirod  and  poorly 

intogxatod  with  ovorooao  duty.  Moro  attonirion  oon  bo  givon  to 
tho  rolationoh^po  aoorg  prodoporturo  training,  on-sxto 
training,  foUow-cm  ti/aining,  and  tho  uniguo  problono  of 
■poeifio  duty  oooignoonto. 

10.  Horo  attontion  could  bo  givon  to  tiio  coot«>boaofit  ratio  of 
difforont  training  oontont  arooB  olood  at  difforont  targot 
oudioncon.  As  yot,  thoro  oro  no  (|ood  onowors  to  tfaooo  quostiono 

a.  Should  intonsivo  training  bo  givon  to  pooplo  in  tho  uppor 
lovcls  of  tho  onliotod  ronko  ^d)0  oro  in  sonoitivo  positions 
and  %dio  can  bocowo  rolo  sodulo  for  othsr  onlistod  porsonnol? 

b.  Vihat  is  tho  coonond's  rolo  in  supporting  training,  end 
tdwt  is  training* a  rolo  in  supporting  tho  cn—iond  in 
noxiaizing  ovoraoas  diplonocy,  organizational  offoctivonoss, 
and  productivity? 

Thoso  iosuoo  rolato  to  tho  nood  for  o  Iwoodor  oencoptualiBotion  of 
ovorsoas  training  (as  pointod  out  obovo  in 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


OverscQg  Duty  in  the  Navy 

Overseas  duty  is  critical  to  the  Novy  in  terms  of  both  the 
effectiveness  of  its  mission  and  the  quality  of  life  of  its  personnaX* 
Over  60^000  active  duty  Navy  personnel^  comaond  sponsored  dependents/ 
and  civilian  employees  ore  living  overseas/  and  about  100/000  Navy 
personnel  visit  foreign  ports  yearly  during  routine  deployments  (ODSP/ 
1980).  These  personnel  and  their  dependents  ore  distributed  over 
seventy  overseos  sites  representing  a  ronge  of  cultural/  geographic/ 
topographic/  and  climatic  contexts  as  diverse  as  RotO/  Spain;  Yokosiiko/ 
Jopon;  Keflavik/  Icelond;  Subic  Boy/  Philippines;  ond  Diego  Garcia. 

Their  degree  of  exposure  tO/  and  involvement  with/  each  site  varies 
with  the  nature  of  their  duty.  They  can  be  assigned  to  shore  activities/ 
homeported  units  /  deployiiig  u;u.tS/  or  high  impact  positions  like 
attaches.  Involvement  con  also  vary/  of  course/  with  personal  inclina> 
tion  or  the  inclination  of  host  nationals.  Nevertheless/  overseos  duty 
frequently  involves  interaction  with  o  culture  quite  different  from 
their  own.  The  extent  to  which  they  con  successfully  cope  with  the 
tasks  of  duty/  living/  and  family  in  the  new  culture  is  likely  to  affect 
their  satisfaction  with  the  Navy  os  a  career/  the  comaond  effectiveness 
of  the  Navy  itself/  and  diplomatic  relations  wirh  host  nationals.  This 
report  presents  an  integrotive  review  of  literatxire  appropriate  to  that 
effect  and  to  the  development  of  training  programs  to  maximize  skills 
for  working  and  living  overseos. 


Criteria  of  Concern  to  the  Now 

Research  suggests  that  intercxiltural  interaction  brought  about  by 
overseos  assigroaent  is  likely  to  have  a  probable  effect  i  pon  three 
categories  of  criteria  of  concern  to  the  Navy.  The  first  category 
consists  of  organizational  criteria  such  as  task  productivity/  comaond 
effectiveness/  turnover/  morbidity/  and  retention.  These  are  criteria 
directly  reloted  to  the  successfxal  perforaiance  of  the  Novy  amission. 

The  second  category  consists  of  personnel  criteria  such  as  satisfaction 
with  the  Navy/  personal  odjuatiaent/  family  adjustment/  and  social 
odjustment.  Also  Included  in  this  category  are  the  debilitative  effects 
of  substance  obuss/  crime/  family  strife/  heolth  and  mental  health 
problems/  interethnic  relations/  etc.  These  criteria  are  important  not 
only  in  and  of  themselves  but  olso  importont  in  terms  of  their 
mediotionol  impact  \xpon  organizational  criteria.  The  third  categoiry 
consists  of  diplomacy  criteria  and  includes  the  noture  and  positivity 
of  relations  with  liost  nationols  both  on  on  individual  and  a  coiissaud.ty 
level.  Again/  whi].e  this  category  is  isportont  in  and  of  itself/  i.t 
is  likely  to  offec:  organizational  criteria  os  well. 


Intercultural  Interaction  and  Other  Tt-gnsitional  Experiences 


Cultures  can  differ  in  perception^  communication/  and  activity  along 
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a  number  of  dimensions  significant  to  adjustment  and  task  effectiveness, 
e.g*,  the  l:;:portance  of  being  on  time,  the  volue  of  personal  property, 
heolth  practices,  symbols  of  achievement,  preferred  modes  of  xearning 
and  teaching,  decision  making  processes,  steps  in  conflict  resolution, 
ond  the  nature  of  work  and  social  reJLationships.  Frequently,  further 
differ'Jinces  in  clothing,  climate,  food,  population  den^xity,  ond 
topograj^y  can  exocerbate  adjustment  problems.  The  ro^pid  contemporary 
increose  in  intercultuxal  interaction  both  dOMstically,  as  a  fxanction 
of  iiamigration  and  integration,  and  internotionally  by  businesspersons, 
students,  tourists,  sojourners,  professioxials,  and  others,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  inrercultural  problems  frequently  enco\intered  have 
spowiied  a  concommitant  increase  in  theory,  researon,  and  training 
programs  directed  at  improving  interaction  effect  iveness  (see  Brislin, 
1981;  Brislin  &  Pedersen,  1976;  Casse,  1980;  Harris  &  Moron,  1979; 
Hoopes,  Pedersen,  &  Renwick,  1977—1978;  Triondii,  1975). 

Becaixee  the  study  of  intexcultural  interaction  is  relatively  new  ond 
there  are  dif ficvilties  ossociated  with  its  inter  disciplinary  nature, 
speciolizotion  in  the  field  is  relatively  undeveloped.  Theory  ond 
research  need  to  be  selectively  reviewed,  integrated,  ond  applied  in 
order  to  maximize  program  effectiveness. 

The  Navy  has  sponsored  the  research  ond  development  of  cross- 
cvdtural  training  techniques  (e.g.,  Fiedler,  Mitchell,  B  Triondis,  1971) 
ond  has  initiated  an  intercultural  relations  program  for  Navy  p^rsonzMil 
(Newman,  1968),  This  program  has  evolved  through  a  number  of  iterations 
since  the  late  1960s  and  is  currently  known  as  the  Overseos  l>uty  Support 
Program  (OOSP).  The  ODSP  is  designed  "to  ensure  thot  each  unit  which 
colls  on  foreign  ports  and  each  established  overseas  activity  is 
supported  in  the  host  country  environment"  (ODSP,  1980).  Its  components 
focus  upon  screening,  sponsors,  on  Overseos  Transfer  Information  Service 
(OTIS),  cross-cultural  training,  and  language  training, 

A  useful  perspective  from  which  to  view  overseos  assignment  and 
the  associated  inter cixlturol  interaction  is  as  o  specific  instance  of  a 
more  generic  cotegory  of  transitionol  exporiences  (Adler,  1975)  or 
transitional  states  (Weiss,  1976)  in  which  movement  from  one  life 
situation  to  another  is  accompanied  by  chonges  in  perceptions,  values, 
activities,  expectancies,  forms  of  communication,  sociol  support,  ond 
the  familiar  physical  environment.  Such  experiences  can  be  ossociated 
with  changing  jobs,  going  into  or  out  of  prison,  entering  or  leaving 
college,  boot  caaq),  returning  veterons,  gettixig  morried  or  divorced, 
or  just  becoming  older, 

Adler  has  identified  five  phoses  of  the  transitional  experience 
which  have  both  descriptive  and  analytic  usefulness.  They  include* 
an  initial  contact  phase  associated  with  excitement,  exploration,  ond 
f\m  in  which  the  focus  is  on  cultural  similorities  artd  non-threotening 
differences;  o  disintegration  phase  in  which  perception  of  differences 
becomes  inescapoble  ond  the  person  becomes  confused,  disoriented,  and 
unable  to  respond  appropriately  with  consequent  feelings  of  isolation, 
inodequacy,  vulnerability,  fear,  and  stress;  a  reinteerration  phase  in 
which  understanding  replaces  confusion  but  is  associot«d  with  rejection 
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of  the  new  culture  or  role  through  anger,  derogation,  and  stereotyping; 
an  autonomy  phase  in  which  the  person  becomes  more  sensitive  to  the  new 
environment,  more  relaxed,  and  more  effective  in  performing  required 
tasks;  and  an  a,ndependenee  phase  in  which  the  person  is  less  judgmental 
Olid  more  relativistic  in  orientation.  Such  "multicultural  pe:rsons," 
presumably,  are  olso  better  suited  to  deal  with  subsequrnt  transitional 
experiences.  Brislin  ond  Von  3uzen  (1974),  Zkarmon  (1977),  Werkman 
(1980),  ond  others  emphasize  another  p>iase  that  is  often  overlooked— 
returning  home.  Problems  associated  with  returning  home  are  less  oft  (in 
axiticipaced  and,  perho^ps  because  of  that,  more  severe  than  that  of 
leoving.  While  home  may  or  may  not  have  changed,  the  sojourner  usually 
has  ond  readjustment  can  be  difficult. 


Problems.  Stresses,  and  Opportunities 

Transitional  experiences  often  produce  stress  ossocioted  with  loss 
of  an  ability  to  predict  and  respond  o^propriately  to  the  ei'vironment, 
with  new  stimuli  having  little  or  ombiguous  meoning,  oxad  with  misunder- 
stonding  new  and  diverse  experiences.  If  the  stress  occurs  when 
encountering  a  new  culture,  it  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "culture 
shock"  or  "culture  fatigxie"  and  is  often  associated  with  feelings  of 
helplessness,  inadequacy,  irritability,  fear  of  being  token  advantage 
of,  hostility,  vulnerability,  oxid  depression.  Reactions  con  vary  from 
oggression  to  restlessness  to  impulsiveness  to  withdrawal  and  ore 
frequently  of  problematic  effectiveness.  Such  experiences  are  common 
in  the  military  partly  because  of  the  freqtiency  of  relocation  (Darnouer, 
1976;  HcKoin,  1976).  Those  relocoted  oversees  arc  porticulorly 
susceptible  (Croon,  Katz,  Fischer,  Smith-Osborne,  S  Dutton,  1980; 
McCubbin,  Dahl,  &  Hunter,  1976). 

Research  over  the  post  several  years  hos  consistently  indicated 
that  stress  can  have  important  debilitating  effects  on  health,  mental 
health,  personal  and  social  odjxtstment,  satisfaction,  leorning,  and 
task  productivity.  The  effect  on  productivity  con  either  be  direct  or 
mediated  through  health,  adjustment,  satisfaction,  and  leorning 
variables.  For  instance,  olthoxigh  research  in  organizational  psychology 
has  generolly  found  the  relationship  between  sotisfaction  and  prodxxcti- 
vity  to  be  far  from  simple,  there  ore  identifiable  conditions  in  which 
satisfaction  does  offset  productivity  and  related  criteria  such  os 
turnover,  absenteeism,  accidei.ts,  illxiesses,  grievances,  disrtqxtion, 
sabotage,  ond  slow  downs  (Boss  &  Ryterband,  1979;  Johansen,  1978; 

Kelly,  1980).  Portly  because  of  difficialties  in  conceptualizing  and 
operationalizing  productivity  and  related  criteria  in  public  versxis 
private  sectors,  drawing  conclusions  from  non-militory  contexts 
concerning  the  relation  between  stress  produced  by  overseas  duty  and 
criteria  of  concern  to  the  Navy  is  complex.  More  reseorch  focused 
specifically  on  military  contexts  is  required,  although  there  have  been 
some  recent  studies,  particularly  on  retention.  For  instonce,  Orthner 
(1980)  found  sotisfaction  with  relocations  to  have  on  effect  on  reten¬ 
tion  attitvades  of  Air  Force  personnel;  while  Grace,  Holoter,  and 
Soderquist  (1976)  found  several  ospects  of  career  satisfaction  to 
influence  actuol  retention  of  Novy  enlisted  personrel. 


while  tronsitional  experiences  con  produce  atress>  and  nost  concern 
has  been  focused  on  the  consequences  of  thot  stress/  we  should  esaphasize 
that  these  soiae  exp«^  iences  con  also  provide  the  opportunity  and  ixtpe'cus 
for  culture  learnijig/  positive  encotinters/  reduced  prejudice,  and 
personal  growth.  The  some  failure  in  social  perception  verification 
thot  produces  stress  can  olso  produce  o  strain  toward  new  woys  to 
perceive  the  world  which  is  the  essence  of  personol  growth.  Maximizing 
those  positive  effects  o.f  oversees  duty  are  also  likely  to  hove  o 
significant  isqaact  on  Kavy  criterio.  This  effort  would  seen  particularly 
appropriate  given  recruitment  con^aoigns  stressing  adventure,  growth,  and 
quality  of  life.  Research  indicates  these  positive  effects  can  occur 
(e.g.,  Darnouer,  1976;  McC\jbhin  et  al.,  1976;  McKoin,  1976).  Thus 
training  in  support  of  overseas  duty  should  not  only  focus  on  developing 
skills  to  minimize  problems  but  also  to  maximize  opportunities—the 
basis  of  effective  behavior  in  any  context. 


Coping  with  Stress  in  Overseas  Duty 

The  Banner  in  which  people  respond  to  stress  depends  upon  who  they 
are  and  their  situational  context,  e.g.,  students,  corporate  execvlives, 
migrant  workers,  military  families,  victims  of  disasters,  etc.  ttowever, 
examination  of  the  literoture  reve«.\la  several  stress  moderating 
variobles  common  to  the  types  of  odiustment  required  in  overseas  duty 
contexts  (for  <»aBples,  see  Coelho,  Yimn,  Ahmed,  1980;  Sarason  L 
Johxason,  1980;  Weiss,  1976;  Werkmun,  1980).  The  variables  include: 

(1)  relatively  stable  perso’^xility  characteristics  siwh  os  loctas  of 
control,  toleronce  for  ombiguity,  sensation  seeking,  and  prior  eaq>eri-> 
ence  responding  to  similar  stress  sitiiations;  (2)  availabilities  of  and 
porticipation  in  sociol,  physical,  and  economic  support  systems; 

(3)  acquisition  and  utilization  of  information  about  community  resoxarces, 
cultaaral  differences,  likely  problems,  etc.;  and  (4)  the  anticipation  of 
problems,  identification  of  options,  azxl  reheorsol  of  behaviors.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Movy,  this  schema  suggests  the  basic  cojiponents 
required  for  optimal  siqaport  of  overseas  duty:  (1)  screening  of 
personnel  on  e^iricolly  defined  personality,  social,  biogi:c^ic,  axxi 
demographic  choracteristica  related  to  successful  overseas  adjustment 
and  perfonBonce;  (2)  provision  of  social,  physical,  and  economic  si^aport 
including  family  and  social  programs,  hoiuing,  pay,  allowcinces  and 
benefits  for  relocation,  length  of  duty  assignment,  etc.;  (3)  provision 
of  odv^r.^e  information  about  the  overseas  duty  site  and  rtesources 
avcixoble;  and  (4)  training  in  the  skills  necessary  for  living  ond 
working  effectively  overseas  inclaiding  dealing  with  cul'Curol 
iifferences  ond  the  development  of-  social  support  networks. 

An  ossessment  of  the  status  of  screening  for  overseos  duty  in  the 
R-ivy  has  recently  been  cosqileted  (Bexumn,  Hare,  &  Tucker,  19oC).  The 
need  for  social,  physical,  and  econoodc  support  has  also  received 
recent  attention  porticularly  with  respect  to  family  ossistonce  (Dorman, 
1977;  Finol  Report  on  Havywide  Family  Awareness  Conference,  1978; 

Hunter,  1976;  Marsh,  1976).  The  Navy  is  currently  placing  eiqphoais  on 
its  fomily  programs.  Advance  Information  about  the  overseos  site  is 
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provided  by  OTIS  and  £  onsor  Programa  as  part  of  the  ODSP«  The  fourth 
component  of  siq>port  for  oversees  duty  involves  training^  also  a 
component  of  the  ODSP  ond  the  major  fociis  of  this  integrative  review* 


Social  Skills  Training  for  Overseas  Assignment 

In  order  to  moderate  stress  and  maximize  the  opportunities 
ossociated  with  overseas  assignment^  programs  ore  needed  to  train 
personnel  in  assessing  interctilturol  situations,  identifying  the  range 
of  behavioral  options  ovoiloble,  selecting  the  most  effective  options, 
ond  acting  appropriately.  In  other  words,  we  must  teach  people  to 
perceive  the  situation  appropriately,  to  plon  on  oppropriate  behavior 
strategy,  and  then  act  accordingly.  This  need  describes  the  essence  of 
a  relatively  recently  developed  orientation  to  training,  varioiisly 
labeled  os  training  in  social  skills  (Singleton,  Spurgeon,  &  Stammers, 
1980),  social  competence  (Argyle,  1980),  or  environmental  competence 
(Steele,  1980). 

Social  skills  training  is  historically  a  merging  of  the  interests 
and  methods  of  human  factors  psychologists  concerned  with  man-machine 
systems  and  social  psychologists  concerned  with  coping  and  tosk-oriented 
skills  (Singleton,  1980;  Velford,  1980).  Much  of  the  conceptual  bosis 
wos  developed  by  Crossman  (e.g.,  1960)  and  Argyle  (e.g.,  1967)  in  Great 
Britain.  From  this  ocientotion,  effective  performance  is  determined 
by  the  demands  of  the  task,  the  capocity  of  the  performer,  and  the 
strategies  the  performer  uses  to  relate  demands  to  capacities.  Skill 
or  competence  is  defined  as  the  use  of  efficient  strategies  (Welford, 
1980)  or  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  environment  in  an  effective  and 
stimulating  manner  (Steele,  1980).  The  central  feoture  in  most  training 
models  is  a  feedback  process  in  which  gool  directed  behavior  is 
continuously  monitored  ond  behovior  modified  os  o  function  of  feedback, 
although  there  ore  less  cybernetic  ond  more  conditioning,  experiential, 
or  teleological  poradigzas  os  well  (see  Ellis,  1980;  Ivey,  1971; 

McDonald,  1973). 

Most  models  incliide  a  perceptual,  a  cognitive,  and  a  performance 
or  behavior  coiq>onent  eoch  with  identifiable  skills  (e.g.,  Trower,  1960). 
Examples  of  perceptual  skills  would  be  sensitivity  to  the  emotions, 
attitudes,  and  intentions  of  other  people;  situational  constraints; 
opportunities  and  demands;  self-aworeness;  and  awareness  of  the  self 
from  the  perspective  of  others.  Examples  of  cognitive  skills  would  be 
identification  of  alternative  behavioral  options,  selection  of  appro¬ 
priate  role  models,  understanding  reciprocol  behovior  systeoui,  ond 
contingency  plonning,  Exaiqiles  of  behaviorol  skills  would  involve 
self-presentation,  appropriate  verbol  and  nonverbal  behavior,  nurturonce, 
ritual  sequences,  and  meeting  people*  Steele  (1980)  notes  that  cutting 
ocross  perceptual,  cognitive,  and  behovioral  sl^ll  dimensions  is  a 
content-process  differ entiotion.  Thot  is,  some  training  focuses  on 
perceptual,  cognitive,  or  behavioral  skills  eppropriote  to  a  specific 
setting*  Other  training  focuses  on  processes  useful  in  dealing  with 
any  problemotic  situation. 


The  distinction  between  knowledge  about  a  porticu'.or  setting  and 
knowledge  about  the  processes  for  finding  out  about  settings  is  an 
inportont  one.  The  first  is  essentially  the  focus  of  what  has  been 
termed  a  "culture  specific"  draining  approach  (Brislin  &  Pedersen^  1976)/ 
i.e*/  the  trainee  is  taught  informotion  about  survival  in  a  specific 
culture  which  includes  information  on  thr  Irnguage/  values/  lifestyle/ 
ond  social  pot  terns  /  etc.  of  that  culture.  Thi^  of  traixiing  can 

be  quite  useful/  at  least  in  the  short-term/  if  the  host  culture  is 
relotively  homogeneous  so  that  culture  specific  information  is  in  fact 
broadly  applicable.  The  second  type  of  knowledge  is  the  foctui  of  o 
"culture  general"  approach  to  training  (although  the  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  describe  training  which  teaches  the  sojourner  self-awareness 
about  his  or  her  own  cultural  orientation  that  presumably  will  be  useful 
in  better  recognizing  and  reacting  to  differerces  in  other  cultures). 
Steele  stresses  that  knowledge  about  process  skills  can  be  useful  for 
finding  out  about  the  key  dynamics  in  any  setting  quickly  end  effectively 
These  skills  include  scouting/  exploring/  making  contact/  observing/ 
rehearsing/  and  testing  which  ore  the  essence  of  a  social  skills 
t;.  mining  approoch.  This  type  of  knowledge  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
long  run/  in  which  settings  are  culturolly  coriplex  or  changing  or  in 
which  the  person  must  go  from  one  culture  to  another  with  inadequate 
oppozt\inity  for  culture  specific  preparotion.  V«T'J.le  the  process 
approach  may  require  more  initial  innovativeness  in  training  techniques/ 
in  the  long  run  it  may  be  both  more  efficient  ond  effective.  In 
essence/  it  gives  every  sojoiurner  the  skills  to  be  his  or  her  own 
trainer/  and  the  culture  specific  kzuswledge  is  then  acquired  while 
actually  immersed  in  the  host  culture  or  cultures.  Additionally/  and 
critically/  the  process  approach  allows  the  sojotixner  to  learn  culturcU. 
specific  knowledge  which  is  appropriote  to  his  or  her  own  personal  or 
subcultural  choracteristics  rather  than  just  to  "Americans"  or 
"Westerners." 

While  situation  or  culture  specific  content  in  training  is 
certainly  useful/  we  feel  that  process  training  is  perhaps  more  sc. 

That  iS/  it  is  critical  to  teach  people  how  to  perceive  problematic 
situations  in  whotever  culture  they  find  themselves/  to  identify  and 
plan  appropriate  behavioral  strategies/  and  to  develop  the  behavioral 
skills  to  carry  out  those  strategies.  This  is  particulorly  the  case 
for  the  Navy.  Career  Navy  personnel  ore  likely  to  be  confronted  by 
several  cultures  over  time  to  which  they  must  respond  appropriately  in 
order  to  live  and  work  effectively. 

There  is  a  considerable  ond  growing  body  of  data  indicating  that 
the  social  skills  training  model  is  effective  in  a  wide  ronge  of  contexts 
including  use  in  clinical  theropy;  use  with  delinquents  and  prisoners; 
for  teachers;  in  improving  social  interoction  skills/  listening  skills/ 
or  self-control  skills;  and  in  stress  reduction  (for  reviews/  see 
Argyle/  1980;  Bllis/  1980;  Griffiths/  1980;  Phillips/  1980;  Shepherd/ 
1980;  Steele/  1980).  For  that  reason/  each  section  of  this  review 
emphasizes  moterial  jxulged  to  facilitate  development  of  social  skills 
training  programs  designed  to  have  maximum  usefulness  vis-a-vis  criterio 
of  concern  to  the  Novy. 
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Overview 


This  introduction  has  stressed  the  inportance  of  overseas  duty  in 
the  Navy,  the  intercultural  nature  of  the  overseas  experience,  the 
problems  ond  opportunities  presented  by  that  experience,  the  value  of 
overseas  training  programs  in  aiding  effective  coping  ond  to  further 
organizational,  personnel,  and  diplomacy  criteria  of  concern  to  the 
Navy,  and  the  role  which  the  development  of  social  skills  or  environ¬ 
mental  competencies  can  pla>  os  a  focus  of  that  training.  Section  II 
looks  at  contemporary  approaches  and  contents  of  cross-cultural  training 
programs  wi‘.;h  particular  concern  for  highlighting  implications  for 
training  in  skills  effective  in  overseas  ossignment.  Section  III  reviews 
the  individual  behavior  and  cognitive  chonge  literature  for  implications 
appropriate  to  overseas  training  perspectives,  methods,  and  contents. 
Little  of  this  moterial  has  previously  been  incorporoted  into  overseas 
training  programs  although  it  has  been  found  to  be  very  useful  in  o 
variety  of  other  contexts.  The  likelihood  of  productive  tronsference 
to  overseas  troining  is  high— porticularly  with  respect  to  training  in 
social  skill  processes  associated  with  cognitive  and  behavior  change, 
problem  solving,  and  stress  reduction  oversees.  Section  IV  on  social 
sv^port  systems  focuses  on  the  roles  which  social,  rather  than  indivi¬ 
dual,  factors  con  play  in  maximizing  odjustment  and  productivity 
overseas.  Attention  is  poid  to  the  multiple  roles  of  these  factors  in 
overseas  training.  Again,  major  concern  is  on  the  processes  associated 
with  the  development  of  social  skills,  in  this  cose,  skills  in  the 
optimal  use  of  social  support  systems.  Section  V  examines  factors  of 
salience  to  the  Navy  as  on  organization  and  their  implications  for 
successful  overseas  performance.  These  organizational  factors  can  be 
differentiated  from  factors  ossocioted  with  the  other  social  systems 
primarily  deolt  with  in  the  previotis  section  (e.g.,  the  fomily)  in  that 
the  latter  are  more  explicitly  involved  with  support  of  the  individual 
whether  ot  home  or  overseas.  Organizational  factors,  on  the  other  hand, 
presumably  ore  more  directly  involved  with  command  effectiveness  or 
productivity.  The  particular  concern  of  this  section  is  on  cultural 
differences  in  organizations,  how  they  ore  likely  to  affect  high  inpact 
Navy  personnel,  and  the  implications  for  training  in  skills  to  deol 
with  them. 

The  development  of  specific  recommendations  for  Navy  programs  was 
not  a  cask  specified  for  this  review.  There  were  a  number  of  key  issues, 
however,  running  throvigh  the  sections  of  this  report  with  obvioxis 
programmatic  implications.  The  interested  reader  is  referred  to  the 
concluding  section  of  the  Executive  Svunmory  for  o  list  of  these  issues* 


II.  CROSS-CULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  OVERSEAS  ASSIGNMENT 


The  Effects  of  Cross-Cultural  Training 

A  number  of  empirical  research  studies  have  documented  the  types  of 
positive  effects  resulting  from  good  cross-cultural  training.  In  all 
of  the  references  to  research  cited  in  this  section/  people  who  received 
cross-cultural  training  were  ',::ompared  to  people  who  received  either  no 
training  or  irrelevont  training  (e.g./  on  introduction  to  the  geography 
of  a  country).  Among  the  positive  effects  are: 

1*  Greater  understanding  of  host  nationals  from  the  host 

nationals'  own  point  of  view  (Albert  S  Adomapoulous /  1980). 

2.  A  decrease  in  the  use  of  negative  stereotypes  in  thinking 
obout  hosts  (Albert  &>  Adomopoulous/  1980). 

3.  A  development  of  complex  rather  then  oversimplified  thinking 
about  onother  culture  os  well  as  on  increase  in  knowledge 
about  other  cultures  (Malpass  &  Salancik/  1977). 

4.  Better  interpersonal  relationships  in  workgroups  composed  of 
people  from  different  cultural  backg ,  'inds  (Fiedler  et  al. / 
1971). 

5.  Greater  enjoyment  among  people  who  interact  with  hosts 
(Randolph/  LondiS/  &  Tseng/  1977). 

C»  fai  increase/  from  a  given  person's  own  perspective/  in  that  he 
or  she  has  good  working  relations  with  hosts  (Fiedler  et  al./ 
1971)  and  is  enjoying  oversees  duty  (Gudykunst/  Hammer/  & 
Wisemon/  1977). 

7.  Better  adjustment  to  the  everyday  stresses  of  life  in  another 
culture  and  better  job  perforsKince  (Fiedler  et  ol. /  1971/ 
with  reference  to  the  study  by  O'Brien/  Fiedler/  &  Hewlett/ 
1971).  The  better  job  performance  was  found  among  people 
who  had  already  lived  in  another  culture.  Training  seemed 

to  help  them  integrate  their  diverse/  and  perhaps  confused/ 
experiences. 

8.  Greater  ease  while  interacting  with  hosts /  os  perceived  by 
the  hosts  themselves  (Randolph  et  al. /  1977), 

9.  Assistonce  in  setting  and  achieving  people's  own  goals 
reloted  to  better  interpersonol  relations  with  hosts  (KatZ/ 
1977). 

10.  In  longer  progroms  (approximately  ten  weeks)/  increase  in 
the  general  attitude  called  "world  mindedness"  as  well  as 
greater  knowledge  obout  one's  own  culture  (Steinkalk  8 
Taft/  1979). 

These  benefits/  of  course/  are  not  the  guoronteed  outcomes  of  any 
training  program.  Rather/  they  ore  the  potential  benefits  which  can 
result  from  carefully  prepared  ond  well-executed  cross-cultural  training. 
We  will  devote  much  of  this  report  to  the  issue  of  designing  good 
programs. 
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Audiences  for  Cross-Cultural  Training 

There  are  various  avidiences  in  the  Navy  which  might  receive 
training,  and  we  will  attempt  to  specify  useful  approaches  for  a  given 
audience  whenever  possible.  In  general,  audiences  cun  be  grouped  into 
the  following  three  categories: 

1.  High  impact  personnel  who  have  large  amovints  of  face»to-face 
interaction  with  hosts  ond  who  ore  involved  in  high  level 
policy  making  and  implementation.  These  people  frequently 
porticipate  in  relotively  long  training  programs  prior  to 
their  overseas  assignments. 

2.  Personnel  on  shore  duty  ond  hoi!:ep>orted  units  at  vorioiis  Navy 
bases  arovuid  the  world. 

3.  Personnel  deployed  for  short  periods  of  time  in  various 
countries.  This  category  includes  Navy  personnel  cn  missions 
involving  visits  to  a  foreign  country  or  a  number  of 
countries,  as  well  os  personnel  on  liberty  in  overseas  ports. 


Basic  Approaches  to  Cross-Cultural  Training 

There  are  six  basic  approaches  to  cross-cultural  troining.  Most 
actual  operational  programs  use  one  or  more  of  the  approaches,  but  rarely 
all  six  (Brislin  &  Pedersen,  1976).  They  can  be  viewed  by  potential 
program  odministrotors  and  troiners  as  the  tools  with  which  they  con 
better  prepare  trainees  for  overseas  assigments.  As  with  any  set  of 
tools,  some  will  be  used  and  some  will  not,  depending  upon  the  task  to 
be  completed*  In  actual  practice,  choice  among  the  six  depends  upon: 

1.  The  avoilability  of  materials. 

2.  Ihe  amount  of  time  which  can  be  spent  on  cross-cultural 
training,  given  the  many  other  time  demonds  facing  Navy 
personnel. 

3.  The  number  of  assistants  and  ovailobility  of  resources  to 
help  the  trainer. 

4.  The  omoxint  of  experience  which  the  cross-culturol  trainer 
brings  to  the  program,  especially  experience  with  the 
training  itself. 

5.  The  trainer's  comfortableness  ond  enthusiosm  for  o  given 
approoch.  The  trainer's  good  opinion  of  an  approach  is 
often  conveyed  to  trainees,  and  the  excitement  of  a 
committed  trainer  is  frequently  a  major  determinant  of 
program  success. 

6.  The  level  of  sophistication  of  the  trainees. 

7.  The  country (ies)  to  which  trainees  will  be  assigned.  The 
group  may  be  homogezvous  with  respect  to  country-of- 
assignment,  or  different  trainees  in  the  same  program  may 
be  on  their  way  to  different  countries.  At  times,  seme 
porticiponts  in  a  program  do  not  know  specifically  where 
they  will  be  assigned  after  trQining. 
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The  treatment  of  cross-culturcl  training  by  Gudykunst  et  al.  (1977) 
was  prepared  for  the  Navy  and  is  the  major  source  for  the  following 
typology/  although  there  are  more  examples  of  possible  progron  content 
in  this  treatment  than  in  the  Gudykunst  et  al.  report. 


Information  or  fact-oriented  training.  Trainees  are  presented 
with  various  facts  about  the  country  in  which  they  are  about  to  live. 

Or,  if  different  trainees  are  about  to  be  assigned  to  different 
countries/  the  focts  would  have  to  be  more  general  and  would  center  on 
typical  problems  and  opportunities  faced  by  most  people  who  live 
overseas.  The  information  could  include  facts  obout: 

1.  A  given  country's  economy. 

2.  Climote/  especially  as  it  differs  from  what  trainees  hove 
previously  experienced  (Whiting/  1964). 

3.  Quality  of  life  issues  of  interest  to  Navol  personnel/  such 
os  housing/  money  exchonge  rates /  schooling  for  children/ 
medical  facilities/  opportunities  for  employment  for  spouses/ 
interesting  trips  which  can  be  taken  in  the  country/  low- 
cost  entertainment/  and  opportunities  for  advonced 
aducationol  coursework  (Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations/  1960). 

4.  Differences  in  the  everyday  behaviors  of  hosts  and  how  these 
differ  from  the  everyday  behaviors  of  the  troiaees  themselves 
(Hall/  1959/  1966/  1976).  If  the  behaviors  of  one  group  mcy 
actually  offend  people  from  the  other/  these  should  be  given 
special  attention.  Exactly  because  they  are  everyday  and 
common,  behoviors  fomiliar  to  one  group  but  offensive  to 
another  are  sometimes  hord  to  cover  in  training.  Difficul¬ 
ties  arise  when  trainees  are  asked  to  modify  familiar/ 
natxiral  behaviors.  One  exomple  is  the  relation  between 
males  and  females.  In  some  coxuitries/  it  is  completely 
inappropriote  for  o  male  to  chat  with  a  female  if  there  hos 
not  been  a  formal  introduction.  Of  course/  in  other 
covintries  males  and  females  do  meet  and  tolk  in  public 
places  without  such  formalities. 

5.  Decision  making  styles.  Especially  in  more  advanced  courses 
for  officers/  on  excellent  content  areo  is  the  process  by 
which  acnisions  are  made  in  other  countries  (Jonis  &  Mann/ 
1977).  T(.pics  would  include  who  makes  decisions/  who 
reviews  the  alternatives  before  the  finol  decision/  how  long 
it  tokes  for  members  of  a  bureaucrocy  to  process  the  various 
required  inputs/  the  influence  of  a  bureaucracy  in  helping 
or  hampering  the  implementation  of  o  major  decision/  and 
the  contributions  to  be  expected  from  politicol  figures. 

6.  The  typical  experiences  people  face  on  an  overseas  assign¬ 
ment.  These  can  include  the  problems  faced  in  adjusting  to 
a  new  culture  (Cleveland/  Mongone/  &  Adams /  1960)/  with  its 
esqjected  vps  and  downs  in  mood  and  morale  for  many  people 
(Gullohorn  &  Gullohorn/  1963).  The  constont  need  to  cope 
with  neW/  unfamiliar  situations  con  be  frustrating  ond 
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fatiguing*  One  messoge  to  be  conmttnicated  in  training  is 
that  frustration  ond  "culture  shock"  are  not  signs  of 
failure.  Virtually  everyone  on  an  overseas  assignment  has 
to  deal  with  frustration,  fatigue,  and  periods  of  low  morale. 
Training  should  assure  people  that  they  should  never  think, 
"I’m  the  only  one  who  feels  this  wayi"  Rather,  troinees 
should  learn  that  mood  swings  are  common  ond  even  esqiected. 
But  in  addition  to  potential  difficulties,  cross-cultural 
experiences  con  also  be  looked  upon  os  o  challenge  and  as  an 
opportunity  for  enrichment.  For  instance,  the  Isouncing  bock 
from  the  low  mood  swing  can  be  experienced  as  overcoming  on 
obstacle  ond  can  thus  contribute  to  an  increase  in  self¬ 
esteem.  We  feel  that  this  attitude  toward  cross-cultioral 
experiences  (as  opportiinity  rather  than  difficulty,  and  with 
potential  for  positive  outcomes)  is  so  in^ortont  that  we  will 
be  dealing  with  it  continuously  in  later  sections  of  this 
report. 

The  methods  which  the  trainer  con  use  to  convey  the  facts 
include  lectures,  discussions,  hooks,  port  guides  prepared  for  specific 
countries  (e.g%,  Scotland,  Naples,  Pakistan),  video  tapes,  and  films. 

From  our  discussions  with  Navy  trainers,  we  found  that  users  of  books 
and  films  hud  few  complaints  about  oppropriatenesa  ond  quality.  If 
there  was  a  complaint,  it  was  that  the  materials  are  sometimes  hard  to 
obtain  aitd  seem  to  be  less  effectively  distributed  then  would  be  ideal 
(see  also  Thomas  &  Miller,  1981,  for  similar  observations).  The  poten¬ 
tial  benefits  of  self- instructional  materials,  vising  audio  cassette 
topes  and  pocket-sized  booklets,  is  apparent  here  in  terms  of  both  their 
portability  and  ease  of  access.  In  addition,  complaints  about  the 
absence  of  moterials  givxng  up-to-dote  facts  were  also  noted.  A 
possible  step  in  meeting  this  need  would  be  to  develop  a  library- 
retrieval  system  whereby  users  could  obtoin  current  information  obout  a 
country  easily  and  quickly.  The  system  could  be  computerized,  but  this 
is  tx>t  on  essentiol  element.  A  possible  model  is  the  Humon  Relations 
Area  Files  system  (Barry.  1980),  currently  available  at  many  large 
university  librories  and  at  such  government  installations  as  the  U.S. 

Army  Human  Engineering  laboratories,  Aberdeen  F^’oving  Ground,  Karylond* 
There,  materials  on  selected  cultures  and  societies  representing  all 
areas  of  the  world  (gathered  for  the  most  part  by  anthropologists)  jre 
organized  both  by  area  of  the  world  and  by  topic  orea.  A  user  might 
look  up  Palau  and  also  topic  areas  for  this  is lend  chain  such  as 
"entertainment,"  "interpersonal  relotionships,"  and  "jtistice."  The 
content  in  these  categories  can  often  be  used  for  training.  In  fact, 
the  Human  Relations  Areo  Files  system  has  been  used  for  cross-culturol 
training,  although  there  is  th\!  same  complaint  of  out-of-dateness  ond 
the  odditional  complaint  that  the  information  is  "too  anthropological." 

In  other  words,  there  is  much  information  in  the  Piles  which  is  of 
marginal  use  to  the  Navy,  such  os  the  complexities  of  o  culture's 
kinship  system.  The  model  of  the  Files,  however,  and  some  of  the  content 
can  be  used  to  develop  a  system  which  can  be  easily  toqpped  by  trainers 
to  obtain  good  information  for  their  cross-cultural  programs.  Further, 
the  system  could  be  designed  to  permit  trainers  to  contribute  information 
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easily  so  that  their  insights  con  be  shared  by  others  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  other  criticism  of  informational  fact-oriented  trainixig 
(Brislin,  1979)  is  that  trainees  frequently  cos^loin  about  the  total 
impact  of  the  program.  Some  facts  seem  interesting,  but  they  do  not  add 
up  to  o  meaningful  whole.  Further,  nothing  is  said  obout  what  to  ^ 
with  the  facts.  These  possible  criticisms  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
trainers  os  they  prepare  their  materials  and  design  their  programs. 

Facts  do  not  necessorily  have  to  be  vinrelated  and  unorganized.  In 
oddition,  trainers  con  and  often  should  make  recommendations  about  what 
to  do  with  the  facta  they  present.  One  way  of  working  with  the  facts 
is  to  add  elements  from  those  training  approaches  discussed  below  which 
demand  more  active  participation  from  troinees. 

Even  though  participation  approaches  may  seem  more  innovative 
ond  exciting,  there  is  no  intent  to  downplay  the  importance  of  fact- 
oriented  training.  There  will  always  be  a  place  in  good  programs  for 
well-prepared  and  well-presented  information.  Fact-oriented  programs 
are  probably  the  easiest  to  prepore  if  materials  are  readily  available 
to  the  trainers.  The  demand  is  not  as  great  for  assistants,  and  the 
opproach  is  flexible  depending  upon  the  sophisticotion  of  the  troinees 
and  the  budget  available  for  training.  In  our  experience,  people  who 
have  lived  in  a  country  and  who  ore  enthusiastic  about  their  cross- 
culturol  experiences  are  often  willing  to  volunteer  theix  services  ond 
ore  excellent  speakers.  Their  obvious  firsthand  kzvawledge  from  "having 
been  there"  is  respected  by  troinees.  However,  we  recommend  against 
those  speokers  who  seem  all  too  reodily  ovailoble  ond  insist  on 
beginning  their  talk  with  "Alright  you  here's  the  story  on 

Attribution  training.  Originally  developed  out  of  Navy  sponsored 
reseorch  (Fiedler  et  al«,  1971),  the  attribution  approach  focuses  on 
explanations  of  behoviox  from  the  hosts '  point  of  view.  Assume  thot  an 
American  interacts  with  a  host  nationol  from  Greece,  ond  thot  there  is 
a  blunder  made  which  causes  th<5  interaction  to  be  prematurely  ended. 

The  American  will  surely  have  jxidgments  obout  what  caused  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  Thot  is,  he  will  ottribute  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  to  some 
aspect  of  his  or  her  own  behavior  or  some  ospect  of  the  Greek's 
behavior.  Similarly,  the  Greek  will  olso  make  attributions  about  the 
cavise  of  the  difficulties.  The  goal  of  ottribution  troining  is  to  teach 
Americans  the  reosons  why  hosts  make  certain  ottributions.  Americans 
learn  to  analyze  situations  from  the  hosts'  point  of  view.  Often, 
analyses  of  misunderstandings  in  this  manner  lead  to  insights  ond 
empathy  ("Now  I  see  what  was  going  onl")  rother  than  to  displeasure  or 
disgust. 

One  type  of  material  which  has  been  developed  vising  the 
attribution  approach  is  called  "Culture  Assimilators"  (Albert  & 
Adamapoulous ,  1980;  Triaiidis,  1977).  Different  sets  of  materials  are 
provided  for  vorious  countries  in  which  Americans  are  to  interact.  That 
is,  a  different  Culture  Aasimilator  exists  for  Americons  about  tc  live 
in  Greece,  or  Thailand,  or  Saudi  Arobia,  and  so  forth.  For  each 
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country/  large  numbers  of  critical  incidents  are  gather«ci  which 
repeatedly  seem  to  cause  difficulties  when  Americans  Lnteroct  with  hosts 
of  that  country.  Explanations  of  the  incidents  are  then  gathered  from 
hosts,  and  the  correct  explanation  is  interspersed  with  other  common  but 
incorrect  ccq>lanotions  which  Americans  fr^^^aently  offer.  Trainees  reed 
or  discuss  the  critical  incidents  and  then  choose  the  explanation  they 
feel  is  best.  If  trainees  choose  incorrectly/  the  written  materials  tell 
why  the  choice  was  wrong/  and  they  ore  asked  to  choose  again.  If  they 
ore  correct/  they  are  asked  to  go  to  the  next  item.  In  all/  a  Culture 
Assimilator  for  a  given  country  moy  contain  100-150  items.  Ideally/ 
after  studying  and  discussing  the  mony  itemS/  trainees  have  been  exposed 
to  a  wide  variety  of  everyday  behoviors  which  may  eventually  be  encoun¬ 
tered  during  their  overseas  assignments. 

The  Culture  Assimilator  has  been  the  most  carefully  researched 
cross-cultural  traii>ing  technique/  partly  becouse  of  multi-year  fxmding 
from  the  Office  of  Novol  Research  and  partly  becouse  of  the  methodo¬ 
logically  sophisticated  work  by  the  original  investigators  (Fiedler  et  al. / 
1971)  ond  their  students.  A  few  interesting  rsseorch  findings  are  worth 
noting  for  the  generol  insights  they  contribute  to  all  cross-cultural 
training.  Trainees  may  "freeze  up"  after  o  program  ond  may  be  somewhat 
fearful  of  interacting  in  another  culture  (O'Brien  L  Plooij/  1976). 

Whereas  at  first  glonce  this  may  seem  dysfunctional/  in  actuality  such 
o  response  may  reflect  a  healthy  awareness  of  the  difficulties  in 
intercultural  interaction  and  communication.  If  the  technique  is  not 
useil  properly/  however/  there  is  a  danger  of  overly  sensitizing  troinees 
to  cultural  differences  without  providing  thitm  with  cidequate  coping 
strategies  (Ruben  &  Kealoy/  1979).  Traini.ng  leems  to  be  more  effective 
for  people  vho  hove  already  hod  an  intercultural  experience  (O'Brien 
et  oi./  1971).  Perhaps  the  structured  materials  provided  by  the  Culture 
Assimilator  help  trainees  to  integrate  their  previous  haphazard  tlwughts 
ond  feelings  about  their  cross-cultural  interaction  or  per hops  they  have 
bticome  more  practiced  in  anticipotory  coping  skills  (see  previous 
disc\ission,  pp.  5-6).  We  will  return  to  this  important  finding  when  we 
'sake  recommendations  about  the  timing  of  cross-cultural  training  with 
respect  to  the  oversees  assignments  of  Ndvy  personnel. 

The  major  e3q>ense  with  the  ottribution  approoch  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Cultiire  Assimilators.  People  must  generate  incidonts  based  on 
their  firsthand  e]q>erience  v/ith  contact  across  two  cultures.  This  pool 
of  items  must  be  reviewed  for  coc^rehensibility/  redundancy/  and 
appropriateness  for  troining.  Various  olternativs  explanations  must  be 
gothered/  all  of  them  plausible  to  the  xminitiated  but  only  one  correct 
from  the  hosts'  point  of  view.  There  oust  be  a  consenstis  regarding  the 
cq>propriate  response/  meaning  that  a  number  of  hosts  must  ogree  upon 
the  correct  onswer.  The  materials  must  then  be  organized  so  that 
learning  will  proceed  in  an  orderly/  rat>;er  than  in  a  rondom/  fashion. 

The  Cultinre  Assimilator  must  then  be  printed  ond  disseminoted.  More 
details  about  moterials  development  con  be  found  isi  Albert  and 
Adamopoulous  (1980).  In  our  experience/  not  oil  people  who  have  lived 
for  extended  period  of  tiiaa  in  onother  culture  can  develop  Assimilator 
critical  incidents.  There  seems  to  be  a  ixnique  skill  involved  in 
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thinking  about  one's  life  overseas/  suiaiaarizing  it  in  individual 
incidents  vdiich  may  also  be  relevant  to  the  ejqperience  of  unknovm  others/ 
ond  generating  alternative  explanations  for  the  incidents  as  well  as 
potentially  effective  responses.  Out  of  fifteen  peo^de/  only  two  or 
three  might  be  good  critical  incident  developers  from  their  first  day  of 
work.  After  writing  their  incidents  and  distributitig  them/  the  work  of 
these  two  or  three  can  be  used  os  models  by  others.  Agoin  in  our 
experience/  another  five  or  six  from  that  original  group  of  fifteen  will 
be  able  to  write  incidents  after  seeing  the  models  and  asking  questions. 
Th\iS/  eight  or  nine  people  will  eventually  be  developing  items  for  the 
critical  incident  pool. 

Once  the  materials  have  been  developed/  they  can  be  used  in 
various  ways  and  so  become  a  flexible  tool  for  training.  Assimilator 
incidents  con  be  read  by  trainees  or  they  can  be  the  basis  for  group 
discussions.  Since  much  of  the  content  is  in  the  moterials  thexuselves/ 
especially  in  the  explanations  of  incidents/  large  numbers  of  assistonts 
are  not  needed  by  the  troiner.  Since  some  of  the  languoge  of  attribution 
training  is  unfamiliar/  os  is  the  use  of  Assimilators/  trainers  theim- 
selves  should  receive  briefings  on  the  method  and  should  feel  comfortoble 
with  it. 


The  attribution  opproach  can  eosily  be  adopted  to  the  level  of 
sophistication  of  trainees.  Great  omoiints  of  research  exist  on  the 
nature  of  attribution  in  the  social  psychology  literoture  (e.g. /  Harvey/ 
Ickes/  &  Kidd/  1976;  Jones/  Konhoxise/  Kelley/  Nisbett/  VolinS/  &  Weiner, 
1972;  RosS/  1977).  This  literature  can  be  tapped  for  detoiled  disctui- 
sions  on  Assimilator  incidents.  For  instance/  trainers  point  out  that 
people  are  likely  to  make  far  more  attributions  (or  judgments)  while 
overseos  than  they  would  in  their  own  country.  From  a  general 
theoretical  perspective,  Kelley  (1967)  proposes  that: 

[a  person]  will  be  more  susceptible  to  influence  the  more 
variable  his  prior  ottribution.  Attribution  instability 
(and  hence,  susceptibility  to  influence)  will  be  high  for 
o  person  who  has  (a)  little  social  support,  (b)  prior 
information  that  is  poor  ond  ambiguovu),  (c)  problems 
difficult  beyond  his  cap>abilitieS/  (d)  views  that  hove 
been  disconfirmed  because  of  their  inappropriateness  or 
nonveridicality,  and  (e)  other  experiences  engendering 
low  self-confidence,  (p.  200) 

The  important  implication  for  cross-cultural  training  is  that  the 
conditions  listed  by  Kelley  are  those  frequently  encountered  while 
overseas.  There  is  (a)  less  social  support  since  friends  may  be 
stotioned  elsewhere  end  family  members  may  remoin  CONUS.  Prior  to 
assignment,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  (b)  accurote  information  about 
life  overseas,  even  in  the  best  troining  progrom.  On  almost  all  assign¬ 
ments,  Navy  personnel  ore  likely  (c)  to  encounter  problems  which  they 
ore  unoble  to  solve  by  thesuelves.  Even  if  their  technical  skills  are 
unquestioned,  the  wav  they  must  use  the  skills  is  frequently  determined 
by  the  unfamiliar  norms  of  the  host  country.  As  personnel  odapt  to  the 
host  country  and  attempt  to  go  obout  their  work,  they  will  inevitobly 
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find  that  (d)  preconceived  views  have  to  be  discarded  because  they  are 
simply  not  true.  Again,  even  the  best  training  program  cannot  predict 
the  experiences  of  every  trainee,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
probably  be  \indesiroble  even  if  possible.  Instead,  people  learn  a  greot 
deal  and  add  to  their  lives  by  working  overseas  and  changing  some  of 
their  preconceived  views.  Finally,  all  personnel  will  occasionally 
esi^erience  (e)  feelings  of  low  self-confidence.  They  cannot  complete 
tasks  08  quickly  as  they  wish,  have  difficulties  finding  odequate 
housing,  are  away  from  their  families  for  long  periods  of  time,  and 
wonder  if  their  careers  would  be  better  served  by  onother  assignment. 

When  too  mony  of  these  feelings  are  experienced  at  the  some  time,  people 
begin  to  wonder  if  t^iey  are  the  cause  of  their  own  misfortunes. 

Good  training  can  help  people  understand  their  feelings  of 
instability  os  well  os  the  normal  tendency  to  make  more  ottributions. 

The  omount  of  detail  which  can  be  treated  and  the  concepts  introduced, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  educational  background  of  troixiees  and 
the  amount  of  time  available  for  training.  While  the  material  in  the 
above  paragraph  could  be  covered  in  advanced  courses  (e.g.,  the  Post 
Groduote  School  at  Monterey  or  in  high  impact  positions),  it  would 
probably  be  vinwise  to  spend  lorge  amounts  of  time  on  it  with  personnel 
in  shorter  programs. 

Cultural  awareness.  By  studying  behavior  ond  valv^es  common  in  one's 
own  country,  trainers  using  the  cultural  awareness  approach  hope  to 
acquaint  trainees  with  basic  ideas  about  cross-cultixral  relations.  In 
effect,  American  Navy  personnel  study  the  cultures  of  the  United  States 
about  which  they  have  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  prior  to  training.  Ihe 
goal  nf  training  is  to  use  that  knowledge  to  introduce  the  abstract 
coiC'ipt  of  "culture"  and  to  prepare  people  for  life  in  other  countries 
by  introducing  the  noture  of  cultural  differences. 

For  instance,  in  almost  every  culture  awareness  program  the 
value  of  American  rugged  individualism  is  covered.  In  the  United  States, 
the  individuol  who  is  oble  to  ochieve  socially  desiroble  goals,  who  is 
able  to  rise  by  the  "bootstraps"  from  a  modest  or  even  impoverished 
background,  and  who  is  successful  in  his/her  chosen  profession  is 
admired  by  the  rest  of  society.  Our  legal  system  reinforces  this  view 
in  its  protection  of  "individvial  rights,"  ond  the  burden  is  on  society 
(which  is  represented  by  a  prosecutor)  to  moke  its  case  against  an 
individual  accused  of  a  crime.  Society  hos  to  prove  that  the  individxiol 
is  guilty;  the  individual  does  not  have  to  prove  his  innocence.  'Rxese 
types  of  values  or  bosic  facts  about  American  society  seem  obvious  ond 
are  taken  for  granted.  But  for  cross-cultural  training,  this  is 
exactly  the  point.  Because  a  coimtry'  s  own  basic  values  are  so  familiar 
to  its  citizens,  difficulties  arise  when  those  citizens  live  in  other 
countries. 

Continuing  with  the  example  of  individual  vs.  collective 
orientotions,  other  coxuitries  place  o  much  higher  volue  on  the  letter* 

To  risk  an  oversimplification,  this  is  generally  true  of  Asian  countries. 
The  smooth  functioning  of  society  is  considered  more  inportont  then  the 
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opportunities  for  a  few  individuals  to  rise  above  the  crowd  and  to  make 
new,  original  contributions.  A  given  person  in  nony  Asion  countries 
aakes  contributions  as  part  of  a  group,  and  it  is  the  group  which  is  the 
focus  of  one's  loyalty.  A  more  specific  e&:cimple  was  given  by  Ho  (19/9, 
p.  147)  who  commented  on  the  visit  of  some  Americcr.  psychologists  to 
schools  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

Whot  impressed  these  psychologists  the  most  was  the  near 
absence  of  antisocial,  disruptive,  or  aggressive  behavior, 
and  the  conspicuously  prosocial  behavior  of  Chinese 
children.  They  olso  raised  a  question  of  central  concern 
to  all  those  who  cherish  individualist  val'^es;  but  at  what 
cost  to  individual  variation  ore  these  achieved? 

The  Americans'  reaction  reflects  the  differing  value  systems  and  is  the 
sort  of  potential  conflict  which  would  be  covered  during  tr'iining, 

A  specific  method  which  hos  been  developed  to  communicote 
culture  awareness  is  called  the  "Contrast  American"  technique  (Kraemer, 
1969;  Stewart,  1966).  American  trainees  interact  with  a  person  who  has 
been  carefully  briefed  and  prepared  by  the  program  administrator.  That 
person,  in  interacting  with  the  trainees,  behaves  according  to  values 
which  are  in  direct  ccarrast  to  those  held  by  (or  which  are  at  least 
quite  familiar  to)  most  Americans.  The  American  (X)  and  the  Contrast 
American  (Y)  ore  asked  to  solve  a  problem.  When  X  orrives  on  time,  Y 
is  late  for  the  first  meeting.  When  X  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
beginning  the  task  right  away,  Y  prefers  to  chat  for  a  while  so  os  to 
get  to  know  his  co«-worker.  When  X  wants  to  ask  his  colleagues  to  "pitch 
in,"  Y  prefers  to  wait  for  subordinates.  If  X  mentions  thot  he  worked 
his  way  through  school,  Y  mentions  the  names  of  his  patrons  in  high 
positions  who  have  looked  after  him.  Mony  of  the  sorts  of  behaviors 
which  the  Contrast  Americon  might  express  during  training  have  been 
discussed  by  Hall  (1959,  1966,  1976). 

The  Contrast  American  method  hos  existed  for  about  fifteen 
years,  and  it  is  one  of  those  techniques  which  hos  on  enthusiastic 
following  despite  limited  empirical  data  concerning  its  usefulness. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  technique  holds  the  attention  of 
trainees  and  thot  it  is  remembered  ten  or  more  yeors  after  being 
experienced  (Stewart,  1979,  personal  communicot ion),  although  there  is 
insufficient  information  to  document  the  techniqv:e's  long-term  benefits. 

Om:  guess  is  that  c;:e  reason  for  the  continued  use  of  the 
Contrast  Americon  method,  ond  culturol  aworeness  approaches  in  general, 
is  thot  they  con  be  used  in  groups  with  hetereogenous  assignments*  No 
matter  what  country  a  person  is  traveling  to,  culttural  awareness 
methods  are  relevont  since  they  deal  with  values  and  behoviors  of  the 
trainees'  culture  itself*  When  used  in  this  way,  cultural  awareness 
training  is  o  type  of  culture  general  approach  although  somewhat 
different  from  the  process  skills  d?iscrihed  in  the  introduction  os  being 
cultiire  general.  The  method  is  also  flexible  since  the  sophistication 
of  any  treatment  of  volues  ond  culture  can  be  raised  depending  upon  the 
background  of  trainers  (e.g.,  the  trratment  of  values  by  Zavalloni,  1980). 
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In  addition,  value  contrasts  con  be  used  in  country-specific  training. 

We  have  spoken  vith  Navy  trcdLners  in  Naples,  Italy,  for  instance,  and 
they  reported  that  sessions  in  which  Aaerican  and  Italian  values  were 
contrasted  and  discussed  proved  successful.  Again,  one  reason  is 
probably  the  enthvisiasia  of  the  trainer  for  the  approach.  Other  trainers 
less  familiar  or  committed  to  a  discxission  of  values  might  find  thot 
sessions  become  very  obstract  in  content  and  far  removed  from  the  issues 
of  odjxistment  to  the  host  country  and  establishing  oneself  os  a 
productive  worker.  The  issue  reflects  the  general  point  of  the 
necessity,  taking  into  account  trainer  skill/belief/enthusiosm  X  traixw 
ing  opproach  in  ony  training  progrom. 

A  technique  known  os  "self-confrontation"  combines  interaction 
with  a  Contrast  Americon  and  video  tape  technology  (Brislin  L  Pedersen, 
1976;  Bachus,  1965).  The  role  play  is  videotaped  and  then  shown  to  the 
troiner.  Discussions  con  then  center  on  what  was  done  correctly  ond 
what  can  be  improved.  We  feel  this  is  o  gcod  technique  when  the  time 
and  facilities  are  available. 

In  the  Gudykunst  et  al.  (1977)  typology  of  programs,  there  is 
an  entry  for  self-awareness  training.  Here,  trainees  would  examine 
their  own  volues  and  personality  traits  and  then  relate  them  to  their 
potential  experiences  in  onother  culture.  A  woiaan  who  has  ambitions 
for  major  contributions  to  her  profession,  for  instance,  might  exomine 
this  vclue  ir.  the  context  of  an  assignment  to  any  of  several  Third  World 
countries.  In  many  less  technologically  developed  notions,  women  are 
not  expected  to  contribute  to  the  professions,  but  instead  are  expected 
to  support  t>i«^ir  husbands.  Or,  a  man  who  hod  grown  up  in  on  area  of  the 
United  Stotes  where  prejudice  ond  discrimination  toword  non-VDiites  were 
the  norms  might  reflect  upon  his  work  oversees  where  he  (as  a  White) 
will  be  in  the  suinority. 

The  difference  between  cultural  awareness  ond  solf-owareness 
is  that  the  former  reviews  values  familiar  to  all  participants  while 
the  latter  focuses  on  the  values  ond  traits  of  individual  troinees.  We 
are  uncomfortable  in  recommending  self-owareness  troining  without 
careful  consideration  of  the  training  context.  Insufficient  time  and 
resources  exist  for  developing  individual  self-aworeness  in  most  training 
programs.  Touching  upon  the  subject  may  be  uncomfortable  for  trainers 
and  both  xincomfortoble  and,  sometimes,  damaging  for  trainees.  If  a 
trainer  has  hod  a  great  deal  of  professional  experience,  if  the  program 
is  sufficiently  long,  ond  if  the  trainees  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
examine  their  own  values  without  feeling  threatened,  then  self-awareness 
training  might  be  effective.  Such  instances  ore,  however,  uncommon. 

Cognitive-behavior  modification.  In  this  method,  well-doctinented 
principles  of  learning  are  applied  to  the  special  problems  of  odjustment 
to  other  cultures.  In  current  treatxsents  of  the  method  (David,  1972), 
the  cqpproach  is  called  behavior  modification,  ond  a  few  specific 
techniques  will  be  reviewed  here.  This  presentation  also  serves  as  on 
introduction  to  Section  III  in  which  recent  developments  in  behavior 
change  and  the  modificotion  of  negative  self-cognitions  ore  reported 
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more  fully.  Ihis  presentation  treats  behavior  modificotion  as  it  has 
been  vised/  whereas  the  latex  section  focuses  on  how  recent  developments 
could  be  used. 


David  (1972)  employed  a  behavior  modificotion  approach  by  asking 
people  to  analyze  the  aspects  of  their  own  culture  which  they  find 
rewarding  and  pimishing.  The  people  then  studied  other  cultures  to 
determine  which  of  these  rewards  and  pvinishers  were  present/  ax^  how 
they  could  be  obtaixied  or  ovoided.  In  analyzing  rewards/  for  instance/ 
a  trainee  might  list  that  he  enjoys  rending  doily  newspapers/  exercising 
regulorly/  meeting  new  people,  ond  having  a  pleasont  group  of  co-workers 
in  the  office.  He  would  then  study  vnritten  materials  about  the  other 
culture  and  contribute  to  group  discussions  led  by  o  knowledgoble 
troiner  to  determine  how  these  rewarding  activities  may  be  obtained. 

One  benefit  of  being  in  the  Navy  is  that  a  lorge  amovint  cf  a  person's 
possessions  can  be  shipped  to  the  new  assignment.  If  one  cf  the  reward¬ 
ing  activities  involves  a  large  object/  such  os  tinkering  with  one's 
1934  Ford/  then  training  can  include  finding  out  whether  or  not  that  car 
can  be  shipped  to  the  newly  assigned  post.  This  con  be  eosily  done  since 
trainers  or  trainees  con  call  the  Overseas  Transfer  Infomtotion  Service 
(OTIS)  which  has  information  on  these  and  a  hundred  other  details  about 
any  given  post.  This  example  of  the  1934  Ford  is  not  meant  to  be  token 
hu^rously:  A  Navy  officer  with  o  great  deol  of  cross-cultural  training 
experience  recommends  to  people  that  they  not  deprive  themselves  of  a 
rewarding  hobby  ovezseos  since  pleasurable  leisure  time  activities  can 
be  of  great  assistance  in  general  adjustment  in  the  other  country. 

The  listing  and  examination  procedure  described  below  would  be 
done  in  o  similar  manner  for  non-rewarding/  punishing  activities.  A 
person  might  list  that  he  dislikes  noisy  and  crowded  streets/  not  b^ing 
understood  by  people  when  in  new  places/  interacting  with  co-workers 
who  have  to  be  told  things  twice/  ond  cities  which  have  such  complex 
street  naming  systeins  thot  mobility  is  difficult.  Training  might  then 
proceed  to  sessions  in  which  ways  of  ovoiding  the  punishers  ore 
examined.  Ot/  when  this  is  iaqpossible/  given  the  realities  of  other 
no'jntries  (some  places  ^  have  complex  street  naming  systemsil)/  the 
negative  activities  might  at  least  be  neutralized.  One  way  of  neutrali¬ 
zation  is  to  explain  the  reasons  why  certoin  behaviors  moy  seem 
punishing  even  though  they  are  not  meant  os  such  by  hosts.  Using  the 
example  of  telling  people  things  twice/  the  trainee  might  be  reminded 
about  the  coc^lexities  of  the  English  language.  Navy  jorgon  and  the  use 
of  acronyms/  taken  for  granted  by  exqperienced  personnel/  ore  also 
difficult  for  outsiders  to  grasp.  Realizing  these  points/  a  person  who 
hos  to  tell  co-workers  how  to  do  things  two  or  more  times  should  be 
less  surprised  and  upset.  Another  way  of  neutralizing  is  to  substitute 
positive  self-statements  for  negative  ones  (Higginbotham/  1979).  When 
foced  with  crowded  streets/  there  is  a  temptation  to  make  negative 
stotements  such  os  "I  wont  tu  keep  away  from  this  and  stay  on  the  base." 
Insteod/  training  could  encourage  the  substitution  of  positive  self- 
statements:  "It  will  be  a  c'''ollenge  to  find  my  way  through  this"  or 
"It  will  make  a  good  atcry  back  ot  the  bose  if  I  make  it  through  these 
streets." 
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The  behavior  modification  approoch  has  not  been  widely  used  even 
though  we  feel  that  its  general  approach  is  well  worth  coreful  study. 

One  major  reason  for  its  infrequent  use  is  the  unfamiliority  of  learning 
concepts  among  the  non-professional  psychologists  who  make  up  most 
potential  trainees.  Few  troiners  are  familiar  enough  with  the  necessary 
learning  concepts  to  be  comfortoble  in  introducing  the  ideas  during  an 
orientation  program. ^  As  used  in  cross-cultural  training,  then, 
behavior  modification  approaches  would  demand  trainers  who  ore  (a)  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  learning  principles,  (b)  willing  to  introduce  concepts  to 
trainees  since  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  unfamiliority  with  them, 
and  (c)  creative  in  applying  principles  since  there  ore  few  guidelines 
for  use  in  cross-cultural  training.  In  addition,  the  demands  on  trainers 
are  high  with  respect  to  their  specific  knowledge  about  different 
countries  or  ready  access  to  that  knowledge.  If  each  trainee  is  to  list 
rewards  and  punishers,  the  trainer  must  know  a  great  deal  about  other 
countries  in  order  to  suggest  how  things  disliked  con  be  avoided  ond 
how  things  liked  can  be  obtained. 

Experiential  learning.  The  key  difference  between  experiential 
leoming  and  other  forms  of  cross-cultural  training  is  that  trainees 
are  maximally  involved  as  participonts.  The  goal  of  experientiol  train¬ 
ing  is  to  introduce  the  nature  of  life  in  another  culture  by  actively 
experiencing  that  culture  or  o  fvuictionol  simulotion  of  It.  The 
biggest  difference  between  "octuol  life"  and  experiential  learning  is 
that,  in  the  latter,  the  training  staff  is  available  to  help  the 
learners.  Ihe  staff  con  answer  questions;  help  trainees  to  interpret 
unfamiliar  situations,  guide  people  into  other  situations  which  may 
enhance  learning,  and  bolster  the  morale  of  trainees  if  they  moke 
mistakes.  We  recommend  that  this  approoch  h%  carefully  considered 
whenever  it  is  feasible  given  adequate  time,  training  staff,  and  resources. 

A  useful  way  of  looking  at  experiential  j.earning  is  to  exaiaine 
the  intensity  of  various  specific  techniques.  We  will  look  at  three 
techniques  of  varying  intensity:  cultural  immersion,  field  trips,  ond 
role  playing.^ 


intensity 


high 

< - 

culturol  immersion 


medium 
field  trips 


low 

- » 

role  playing 


Other  aspects  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  recommended  use 
and  non-use  of  behavior  modificotion  can  be  found  in  CSoldiomond  (1975) 
and  Wolpe  (1981). 

2 

As  with  most  typologies,  there  will  be  exceptions.  Some  cultural 
immersion  experiences  con  be  dull,  ond  some  role  ploy  sessions  can  be 
very  intense  (Mann  &  Janis,  1968). 
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In  cultural  immersions/  administrators  design  the  training 
environment  so  that  it  is  as  similor  to  the  target  culture  (to  which 
troinees  will  eventually  be  assigned)  os  possible.  Trifonovitch  (1977) 
used  this  opproach  in  the  training  of  Peace  Corps  personnel  and 
government  workers  for  Micronesia.  Training  took  place  in  a  rural  part 
of  Odhu/  Hawaii.  Trainees  had  to  gather  and  cook  their  own  food/ 
orronge  their  daily  activities  by  the  sun  and  tides  rather  thon  hy 
their  watches  /  dig  their  own  latrines  /  provide  their  own  entertaiment/ 
and  ration  the  limited  amount  of  fresh  water.  The  point/  of  course/  is 
that  this  subsistence-level  economy  set  up  in  the  prototype  training 
village  is  very  similar  to  tho  typicol  Micronesian  village  in  which  the 
troinees  would  live.  By  understonding  the  many  (to  them)  unfamiliar 
behoviors  necessory  for  everyday  survival/  tho  assumption  is  that  they 
will  be  empathetic  toward  the  Micronesian  villagers.  For  instance/ 
teachers  who  might  become  angry  at  observing  such  a  tired  ciroup  of 
students  might  restrain  themselves  before  delivering  a  stern  lecture. 
Tiisy  would  realize  that  the  students  had  to  awoken  very  early  to  help 
their  fomily  gather  and  prepare  food.  In  training/  some  of  the  "culture 
shock"  of  adjusting  to  a  new  life  can  be  experienced  firsthand/  ond  it 
can  be  better  understood  since  trainers  are  available  to  answer 
questions. 

If  trainers  know  that  people  have  recurring  negotive  reactions 
to  specific  behaviors  in  the  host  society/  these  con  be  introduced  into 
training.  Trainers  do  not  necessarily  just  start  the  experientiol 
learning  and  let  it  take  its  own  course.  Rather/  they  can  odd  elements 
as  the  training  proceeds.  For  instance/  Trifonovitch  (1977)  knew  that 
Americans  living  in  Micronesia  become  upset  when  they  learn  that  dogs 
are  used  as  food.  In  the  United  States/  there  is  an  almost  human 
quality  placed  on  dogs  who  become  fomily  pets.  There  was  one  such  stray 
dog  in  the  village  who  had  achieved  this  status.  When  food  supplies 
become  low/  Trifonovitch  suggested  that  the  dog  be  killed  and  eoten/ 
just  os  it  would  in  a  reol  village.  Trainees  became  shocked  ond  upset/ 
but  they  then  became  motivoted  to  discuss  the  motter.  A  good  exchonge 
contrasting  Axoericon  and  Micronesian  volues  concerning  food  ond 
animols  occurred.  This  is  a  mojor  advontage  of  experiential  learning: 
the  firsthand  experience  motivotes  people  to  learn  all  those  "dry"  facts 
presented  during  other  phases  of  training. 

On  the  lower  end  of  the  experiential  learning  scale  of 
intensity/  role  playing  (ElmS/  1967)  provides  o  flexible  technique  that 
can  be  added  to  many  training  programs.  Different  trainees  are 
ossignud  to  different  roleS/  much  as  in  a  short  skit/  they  "play  out" 
the  roles  so  as  to  maintoin  consistent  characters.  Person  A  might  play 
a  Navy  officer  attempting  to  negotiate  for  o  block  of  low-rent  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  European  city  for  people  in  his  command.  Person  B  might 
play  the  host  country  landlord  who  does  not  particularly  like  Americans 
omd  who  is  convinced  that  various  stereotypes  about  ugly-Americans 
overseas  ore  true.  In  another  exerciso/  person  A  might  play  an 
American  who  wonts  to  introduce  inzu>vative  production  methods/  while 
person  B  might  play  a  bureaucrat  who  points  out  all  the  red  tape  which 
exists  and  which  is  virtually  impossible  to  overcome.  By  participating 
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in  the  role  play,  especially  through  the  process  of  reacting  to  the 
conments  of  the  other  person,  trainees  leorn  a  great  deal  about  typical 
problems  in  other  cultures.  Trainees  want  to  do  a  good  job  in  their 
role  plays,  and  they  are  motivoted  to  learn  a  great  deol  from  their 
reading  and  discussions  so  that  they  con  play  their  roles  convincingly. 
With  especially  difficult  roles,  such  as  the  landlord  in  the  first 
example  and  the  bureaucrat  in  the  second,  trainees  should  be  given  time 
to  prepare  themselves.  The  people  about  to  perform  the  role  plays 
might  meet  together  beforehand  and  review  the  basic  plot  sequence.  Role 
plays  are  rarely  completely  scripted  in  these  preparation  sessions. 
Rather,  troinees  agree  to  the  basic  o'atline  ond  ploy  key  transitions  by 
saying,  "About  midway.  I'll  give  you  such-and-such  a  line  so  thot  you 
can  reoct  to  it." 

Another  role  play  technique  has  been  previously  introduced  in 
the  discussion  of  cultural  awareness.  The  trainers  usually  introduce 
the  Contrast  Americon  technique  in  which  o  carefully  trained  person 
behaves  in  ways  which  contrast  sharply  with  the  behavior  of  most 
Americans.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  the  trainees  normally 
are  members  of  an  audience  watching  the  interaction.  When  trainees 
themselves  interact  with  the  Contrast  American,  however,  then  the 
technique  of  role  playing  is  introduced.  A  variation  on  the  technique 
is  called  "role  reversal"  when  people  who  normally  ore  in  a  definite 
relationship  to  one  another  switch  places  for  a  period  of  time.  An 
officer  moy  play  on  enlisted  man,  and  the  enlisted  man  may  assvuae  the 
officer's  role.  Or,  the  husband-wife  relationship  might  be  used  as  the 
starting  point.  The  wife,  who  normally  has  to  remain  at  home  while  the 
husband  is  out  to  sea,  might  play  the  husband  returning  home  of ter  a 
cruise  lasting  six  months.  The  hvisbond,  then,  would  play  the  wife  who 
had  to  manage  the  everyday  problems  of  repairs  around  the  house, 
schooling  for  the  children,  payment  of  bills,  medical  attention  as 
needed,  and  learning  enough  db^t  the  transportation  system  in  the  host 
cotantry  to  move  around.  A  "message"  that  frequently  is  internalized 
rath*ir  than  simply  read  is  that  wives  often  know  more  about  adjvistment 
to  the  host  country  than  do  their  husbonds. 

Even  though  we  have  placed  role  ploying  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  intensity  scale,  the  technique  still  has  to  be  taken  seriously  if 
trainees  are  to  leorn  about  the  host  society.  If  the  role  ploys  ore 
treated  in  o  superfluoiis  manner,  no  benefits  will  be  forthcoming. 

Elms  (1972)  pointed  out  that  rale  ploys  must  be  emotional:  people  must 
invest  themselves  in  the  technique.  In  programs  involving  large 
numbers  of  troinees,  in  which  there  is  not  enough  time  for  everyone  to 
actuolly  perform  o  role  play,  the  technique  con  still  be  used. 

Evidence  exists  that  role  ploys  con  be  beneficiol  for  audience  members 
as  well  as  for  performers  (Mann  &  Janis,  1960).  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  emotional  role  ploys  (such  as  the  officer-enlisted 
man  or  husbond-wife  exonqples)  ore  interesting  to  wotch.  Audience  meio- 
bers  have  similor  experiences  in  their  own  lives  and  can  relate  to  the 
choracters  in  the  role  play. 

In  the  middle  range  of  the  intensity  scale,  field  trips  con  be 
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scheduled.  These  ore  especially  appropriate  for  longer  training 
programs  in  which  trainees  have  time  to  plan  outings  into  the  host 
country  and  away  from  the  training  site.  In  the  Navy's  training  program 
in  Japan/  field  trips  ore  on  integral  part  of  people's  orientation  to 
their  new  duty  station.  Trips  not  only  allow  people  to  view  the  covmtry 
and  to  relate  new  experiences  to  what  they  hove  reod  and  discussed/  they 
also  provide  good  content  which  can  be  possed  on  to  others.  One  of  the 
major  programs  in  Japan  was  for  Navy  personnel  from  vorious  ships. 

Before  the  ship  would  stop  over  in  Japan/  designated  personnel  would 
receiV''e  training  from  o  permanent  staff  member  at  Yokosuka.  The  program 
was  for  orienting  a  new  group  of  trainers.  These  newly  trained 
personnel  would  then  go  back  to  their  ships  and  establish  programs  to 
prepare  people  for  their  stay  in  Japan.  Field  trips  were  on  important 
part  of  the  training.  In  addition  to  a  focus  on  learning  experiences/ 
practical  details  like  costs /  transportation/  time  schedules/  how  to 
get  ixiformation  if  one  is  lost/  ond  interesting  sites  olong  un  extended 
journey  were  recorded.  These  latter  detoils  were  passed  on  to  the 
personnel  on  the  ship  so  thot  they  could  more  easily  toke  the  opportunity 
to  explore  Japan  beyond  the  military  base. 

In  another  program  held  at  the  Naval  Amphibious  School/ 

CoronadO/  trainees  visit  a  Mexican  city  very  early  in  their  training 
and  agoin  just  before  the  program  is  completed.  By  comporing  their 
insights  and  observotions  from  the  two  occasions/  trainees  themselves  con 
see  that  they  ore  learning  from  the  program  -ind  are  becoming  more 
sensitive  to  life  in  other  cultxires. 

The  field  trip  can  be  structured  if  the  trainer  asks  that  people 
look  for  certain  behaviors.  Trainees  might  be  given  a  list  and  asked 
to  provide  examples/  from  their  observations/  of  such  phenomena  as: 

-  evidence  of  a  norm  that  is  different  from  those  commonly 
found  in  the  U.5. 

~  a  behavior  which  is  apparently  considered  evsryday  and 
normal  in  the  host  culture/  but  which  is  upsetting  to  the 
troinee  upon  observing  it 

-  some  aspect  of  the  host  country  which  might  couse  "culture 
shock"  if  Americans  were  to  live  there  for  o  long  time 

-  a  proctice  which  exemplifies  "culture  relativity": 
proctices  which  would  not  be  workable  given  the  structure 
of  American  society,  but  which  ore  functional  in  the  host 
society 

-  a  potential  source  of  social  support  in  the  host  culture. 

The  exact  content  of  the  list  can  be  voried  according  to  the  level  of 
sophistication  of  the  trainees  and  the  technique  is  ideally  suited  to 
programs  using  a  social  skills  training  approach. 

The  advantage  of  experientiol  techniques  is  that  since  the 
relation  to  actual  life  in  other  cultures  is  greatest,  the  amount  of 
realistic  preparotion  is  probobly  os  high  or  higher  than  with  other 
training  approaches.  Evidence  olso  exists  (Trifonovitch,  Hamnett, 
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Geachwir.d,  £•  Brialin,  1978)  that  experiential  learning  provides  a 
stimulus  for  people  to  study  more  factual  oriented  materials  and  to  take 
group  discussions  (from  fact-oriented  training)  more  seriously*  The 
techniques  ore  quite  flexible  since  different  behaviors  can  be  introduced 
into  the  cultural  immersioxis/  various  role  play  scenorios  con  be  acted 
out/  and  a  wide  variety  of  field  trips  can  be  token* 

Unforttinctely/  the  list  of  disadvantages  is  substantial* 
Experiential  techniques  ore  often  very  expensive  to  prepare/  and  they 
place  great  demands  on  the  training  staff*  Many  assistants  are  usvially 
necessary  to  help  manage  cultttral  immersion  exercises/  brief  people  on 
role  play  methods/  and  help  in  organizing  and  lonitoring  field  trips* 
Trainees  sometimes  connot  deol  with  the  stress  of  the  more  intense 
experiential  methods  and  deoand  thot  they  be  ollowed  to  leave*  The 
trainers  have  to  be  very  familiar  with  all  these  techniques  and  very 
familiar  with  the  proballe  x'onge  of  trainee  reactions*  This  is  sometimes 
difficult  in  the  Navy  y>.nce  trainers  do  their  work  os  part  of  a  two-  to 
four-yeor  assignment*  After  those  years/  just  when  they  may  be 
sophisticated  ond  comfortable  enough  to  introduce  experiential  techxxiqueS/ 
they  are  transferred*  Stein  and  Kanter  (1980)  also  stress  the  limits  of 
experiential  learning  in  terms  of  the  ossessment  of  its  contribution  to 
the  trainees'  understanding  of  the  specific  phenomena  in  question* 

Because  trainees  may  feel  they  have  learned  something  valid  does  not 
necessorily  imply  that  they  have  learned  something  that  will  aid  effec¬ 
tive  interaction* 

The  interaction  approach*  Although  bearing  a  good  deal  of 
similarity  to  aspects  of  experiential  methods/  Gudykxinst  et  al*  (1977) 
felt  that  the  interaction  approach  is  important  enough  to  warrant  a 
separate  category*  The  basic  element  is  that  people  internet  with  host 
nationals  during  the  training  progrom*  The  assumption  is  that  if 
trainees  can  learn  to  become  comfortoble  with  hosts  during  the  rela¬ 
tively  non- threatening  cross-cultural  orientation  program/  they  might 
be  reody  to  begin  work  much  earlier  during  the  actual  overseas 
assignment.  Another  type  of  interoction  is  with  fellow  notional*  who 
have  already  made  the  cross-cultural  adjustment-- the  "old  hands*" 

Tlxese  people  can  then  pass  on  the  lessons  they  have  learned  about  life 
and  work  during  the  assignment  in  a  given  country*  The  advontoge  of 
the  approach  is  that  host  nationals  and  old  hands  are  often  very  good 
resource  people  who  ore  able  to  present  more  informatioii  than  a  trainer* 
No  single  trainer  can  present  good  informotion  on  all  posts  to  which 
Navy  personnel  will  be  ossigned*  Given  thot  there  is  enough  of  o 
budget  to  bring  in  additional  resource  people,  host  nationals  ond  old 
''onds  are  usually  easy  to  integrate  into  a  program*  Of  course,  they 
have  to  be  carefully  selected*  Some  host  notionols  do  not  present 
material  very  effectively,  and  some  old  >ionds  commimicate  information 
that  would  leod  trainees  to  perpetuate  the  same  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  for  years.  A  major  disodvantoge  is  that,  while  intriguing,  the 
interaction  approach  has  not  been  adequately  analyzed  and  discussed 
in  the  research  literature*  The  result  is  a  lack  of  guidelines  for 
troinees*  Recommendations  cannot  be  made  on  (a)  the  best  qualifications 
to  look  for  when  selecting  hosts  and  old  hands,  (b)  when  these  people 
might  best  present  material— in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a 
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program,  (c)  what  types  of  material  they  might  best  present,  and  (d)  when 
hosts  and  old  hands  should  not  be  used.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
is  possible  that  resource  people  who  are  obviously  so  good  at  inter¬ 
acting  in  the  host  culture  may  cause  trainees  to  Ise  threatened.  They 
might  easily  say  to  themselves,  "If  I  have  to  be  that  good.  I'll  skip 
the  host  culture  and  stay  on  the  base." 


Additional  Considerations  with  the  Use  of  Experiential  and  I’.';>:eraction 
Approaches 

The  experiential  and  interaction  approaches  can  be  called  "active" 
methods  since  they  demond  the  involvement  of  trainees.  An  additional 
risk  with  active  methods  is  that  trainers  may  become  the  target  of 
hostility.  Although  not  identified  in  the  published  literature  as  a 
problem  which  frequently  faces  Navy  trainers,  difficulties  have  been 
mentioned  frequently  enough  in  training  programs  for  adults  (Adler,  1978; 
Schnapper,  1973;  Textor,  1966)  to  warrant  treatment  here.  If  active 
training  methods  become  more  frequently  used  in  the  Navy,  then  the 
trainee-hostility  problem  may  arise. 

One  reason  for  trainees'  hostility  is  their  frustrotion  about 
\incertainty  in  their  future.  Most  know  they  will  have  difficulties  in 
their  overseas  assignments  given  the  problems  of  relocation,  housing, 
high  costs,  as  well  os  adaptation  to  another  culture.  An  easy  target 
for  people's  frustration  is  the  trciining  stcsff.  When  the  trainers  add 
the  active  methods  discussed  above,  these  can  be  even  more  frustroting 
for  the  trainees.  If  people  have  to  ^  things,  then  inevitably  some 
will  not  bo  as  smooth  and  skillful  in  their  behavior  as  others.  They 
may  become  even  more  hostile  os  a  result.  In  any  progrom  to  prepore 
trainers .  we  recommend  that  the  possibility  of  participant  hostility 
be  covered.  A  profitoble  debriefing  session  for  experienced  trainers 
could  include  discussions  on  their  methods  for  coping  with  trainee 
hostility.  Little  such  information  exists  ot  present.  Also  suggested 
is  that  thought  in  training  program  design  should  be  given  to  the 
sequence  of  multiple  training  approaches  in  the  program — perhaps 
incorporating  stress  coping  skills  eorly  in  the  program  prior  to  heavy 
reliance  on  interaction  approaches. 

In  sessions  devoted  to  preparing  trainers,  other  reasons  for 
hostility  should  also  be  given  attention.  One  is  that  some  troinees 
see  little  use  in  cross-cultural  preparation.  The  trouble  is  that 
these  few  ore  frequently  the  roost  verbal,  or  at  least  appear  so,  to 
the  trainers.  The  exercises  sometimes  seem  unrelated  to  duty  demands 
and  these  verbal  and  visible  trainees  express  frustration  at  having 
their  time  wasted.  Given  the  frequency  with  which  we  have  heard  this 
complaint  from  Navy  personnel,  our  recommendation  is  that  the  content 
of  traiirLng  deal  specifically  with  problems  which  have  obviovis  relevance 
to  overseas  assignments.  We  have  tried  to  give  examples  of  this 
recommendation  in  our  treatments  of  training  progrom  structures,  and  we 
will  give  more  examples  in  our  treatment  of  research  on  the  cross- 
cultural  experience.  If  troinees  see  the  relevance  of  program  material, 
we  predict  that  frustration  due  to  the  "wasted  time"  perception  will 
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decrease. 

Another  important  considerotion  with  the  active  methods  of  cross- 
cultural  training  is  that  they  can  be  used  as  part  of  in-country 
programs.  The  term  "in-country"  refers  to  training  which  taJces  place  in 
the  host  country,  that  is,  the  country  to  which  people  are  actually 
assigned  (Guthrie,  1975;  Textor,  1966).  In-country  training  is  less 
common  than  programs  which  are  held  in  the  sending  country  (e.g. ,  the 
U.S.)  for  most  cases  in  the  published  literature,  although  in-country 
training  is  very  comiaon  in  the  Navy.  One  of  the  advantages  is  that 
people  can  observe  what  they  are  reading  arkd  discussing.  Especially 
important,  they  con  take  short  excursions  after  the  8— hour  day,  formal 
program  is  over.  For  instance,  trainees  might  venture  into  a  previously 
unseen  area  of  town  to  look  for  ethnic  restaurants.  Although  this  may 
sound  trivial,  the  behaviors  ooserved  along  the  way  to  the  restauront 
can  make  the  formal  training  much  more  personally  relevant  to  a  given 
troinee.  In  longer  programs,  they  can  venture  out  on  their  own  over 
weekends.  Instead  of  the  incredible  expense  and  time  investment 
necessary  for  establishing  a  simulated  culture  like  that  of  Trifonovitch 
(1977),  trainees  con  experience  the  host  culture  itself  os  part  of  the 
program.  The  check  list  method,  described  eorlier,  could  be  used.  A 
wide  rang*  of  host  country  indicators  of  culture  and  behavior  differ¬ 
ences  could  be  included  on  the  check  list,  ond  troinees  would  be 
expected  to  find  them  after  traveling  aro\and  on  their  own.  Often, 
trainees  eon  meet  host  co-workers  and  get  to  know  them  in  a  relatively 
non- threatening  atmosphere.  Another  advantage  is  that  host  nationols 
ore  obviously  more  easily  involved  in  training,  and  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  c  large  pool  from  which  to  select  the  best  facilitators.  Old 
hands  who  have  firsthand  knowledge  about  adapting  to  the  host  country 
are  also  available  for  integration  into  the  training  program. 

In-country  training  should  be  considered  whenever  feosible  and 
the  special  advantages,  outlined  above,  should  be  considered  in  design¬ 
ing  programs.  It  was  the  method  of  choice  in  the  eorly  days  of  the 
r’eace  Corps  (Textor,  1966),  and  vorious  programs  were  carefully  studied 
for  insights  into  the  nature  of  cross-cultural  preparation  (Guthrie, 
1966;  Szonton,  1966).  Navy  programs  were  also  written  up  in  well- 
distributed  dociiments  which  had  an  impact  on  thinking  in  the  private 
sector  (Newman,  1968).  But  such  treatments  disappeared  from  the 
published  literature  in  the  1970s.  A  probable  reason  is  their  expense: 
the  costs  for  researchers  to  travel  to  and  from  training  programs  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  ond  to  then  evaluote  the  programs,  seems 
high  but  in  fact  may  often  be  jxostified  by  their  benefits.  It  is  much 
less  expensive  to  evaluate  programs  in  the  U.S.  since  there  is  far 
less  distance  between  the  reseorchers'  own  home  bases  and  that  of 
training  programs.  But  the  result  is  an  overrepresentation  in  the 
published  literature  on  training  which  takes  place  in  the  U.S.  When 
newcomers  look  at  this  literature,  it  appears  rs  if  U.S. -based  training 
is  the  norm  and  the  preferred  method.  Thus,  since  in-country  training 
is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  literoture,  it  is  not  frequently  considered 
when  people  design  new  programs. 
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Recently  the  major  work  of  Kealey  and  his  colleogues  at  the 
Canodian  International  Development  Agency  (Rowes  6  Kealey/  1979; 
Notowidigdo/  1981;  Rxiben  L  Kealey/  1979)  has  given  new  impetus  to 
in-country  training.  Kealey  (personal  communicotion/  1981)  feels  that 
the  impact  of  in-country  training  is  likely  to  be  far  greater  than 
sending-country  based  programs.  One  reoson  is  that  .tkills  he  has 
identified  as  crucial  (e.g./  working  effectively  with  hosts  and  over¬ 
coming  cultural  differences  when  developing  interpersonal  relationships) 
can  be  experienced  during  in-country  training  but  only  discussed  in 
sending-country  programs.  We  hope  that  Keoley's  work  and  our  treatment 
here  will  serve  to  correct  the  current  tendency  to  downplay  considerotion 
of  in-country  programs. 

A  summary  of  the  goal/  odvontage/  disadvantage/  appropriate  Navy 
audiences/  and  requirements  of  each  of  the  major  training  approaches 
is  presented  in  T^le  1. 


The  Content  of  Cross-Cultural  Training  for  Overseas  Assignment 

Now  that  the  various  approaches  to  cross-culrurol  troining  programs 
have  been  reviewed/  the  content  areas  most  appropriate  to  Novy  programs 
will  be  treated.  As  with  most  discussions  regarding  program  development/ 
content  choices  will  be  influenced  by  the  time  available  for  training/ 
the  amount  of  experience  trainers  have  had/  and  the  level  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  trainees. 

One  of  the  richest/  most  helpful/  but  currently  underused  (in  the 
Navy)  reseorch  literatures,,  largely  developed  since  1960/  is  concerned 
with  the  typical  experiences  people  will  almost  inevitably  have  while 
living  overseas  (e.g./  Cleveland  et  al,/  1960;  Harris  &  Horan/  1979; 
Watson/  1973).  ^periences  include  loneliness/  frustration/  and  the 
collection  of  reactions  called  "culture  shock/"  but  they  olso  include 
self-growth  ond  the  exhilarotion  resulting  from  the  ability  to  overcome 
difficulties.  This  treatment  draws  heovily  from  the  overview  of  cross- 
cultural  interoction  by  Brislin  (1981)/  ojnd  only  a  few  axamples  can  be 
given  in  the  space  available  here.  In  terms  of  training  content/  the 
recommended  o^prooch  is  to  organize  people's  reoctions  on  cross-cultural 
assignments  around  a  number  of  concepts  which  trainees  can  use  as 
starting  points  for  analysis.  Details  con  then  be  orgonized  under 
these  concepts. 

Individual- level  concepts.  These  concepts  differentiate  one  person 
from  another  and  ore  measured  on  the  bosis  of  an  individual's  self- 
report  or  fay  the  reports  of  others  who  know  him/her  well.  They  include 
personality  traitS/  skills/  feelings  of  worth/  attitudes/  and  values. 
Variables  reflecting  these  concepts  are  most  frequently  considered  in 
cu  organization's  selection  procedures.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion/  we  will  not  be  dealing  in  depth  with  selection  and  screening  for 
overseas  assignments  since  these  topics  were  the  focus  of  a  recent  Navy 
study  (Benson  et  ol./  1980).  Further/  mony  Navy  personnel  have 
convinced  us  that  there  is  rarely  a  large  pool  from  which  to  select 
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people  for  a  specific  overseas  assignment*  Rather,  when  a  position 
opens,  someone  is  usually  needed  immediately*  A  large  pool,  out  of 
which  one  or  o  few  people  can  be  chosen,  is  essential  for  a  good 
selection  procedure. 

In  cross-cultural  training,  individual- level  concepts  are  better 
treated  os  central  to  people's  reactions  to  the  cross-cultural  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  training  itseli.  The  bosic  point  is  that  different  people 
learn  in  different  ways,  and  they  react  to  their  overseas  experiences 
in  different  ways*  One  experienced  Navy  officer  pointed  out  that  the 
Culture  Assimilator  method  (pp*  12-14)  worked  much  better  with  people 
who  have  analytic  minds  and  who  enjoy  the  problem  solving  aspect  of 
finding  the  right  solution  to  Assimilator  items.  With  respect  to 
cross-cultural  experiences,  one  of  the  best  studies  of  job  performonce 
overseas  was  carried  out  among  Peace  Corps  volunteers*  Ezekiel  (1968) 
found  that  one  group  of  volunteers  had  very  task-oriented  personalities 
in  contrast  to  colleagues  who  were  much  more  sociolly-oriented*  The 
task-oriented  volunteers  were  rated  highly  in  their  jobs  by  supervisors 
and  by  on  independent  team  of  visiting  social  scientists*  They  invested 
time  in  deliberate  progroms  of  self-improvement,  volunteered  to  take  on 
additional  work,  and  could  adapt  their  behavior  after  experiencing 
communication  difficulties  with  hosts*  While  such  workers  might  seem 
ideal,  other  features  of  their  behovior  would  hove  to  moke  supervisors 
woi'Mier  about  "well-rouhdedness."  The  task-oriented  volunteers  centered 
most  of  their  lives  around  a  village  compound  (much  like  a  military 
base  within  a  country),  were  bothered  by  feelings  of  loneliness,  and 
felt  that  their  work  was  not  challenging  enough*  Good  training,  then, 
could  include  information  on  how  people  with  a  recognized  personality 
orientation  can  engoge  in  behaviors  which  might  help  the  process  of 
self-growth* 

Individuals*  thought  processes.  These  variables  refer  to  how 
people  think  about  the  new  information  they  receive  and  how  they  moke 
judgments  regording  their  own  behavior  and  that  of  others*  Much 
research  suggests  that  xaistokes  are  mode  on  overseas  ossignments  if 
sojourners  and  hosts  moke  different  judgments  regarding  such  factors  os 
job  rewards,  ideas  about  productivity,  and  the  value  placed  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  (Fiedler  et  al.,  1971)*  Key  concepts  incltide 
attribution  processes,  stereotyping,  and  the  imposition  of  one's 
pre-existing  point  of  view.  Troining  can  reduce  these  mistakes  by 
making  judgments  about  the  behavior  of  others  more  accurote  (Triandis, 
1977), 


The  siibject  matter  of  individuals'  thought  processes  was 
introduced  in  the  previoiis  discussion  of  the  Culture  Assimilator  training 
method.  It  was  pointed  out  that  attributions  about  one's  own  behavior 
ond  that  of  others  constitute  a  t&ajor  type  of  thought  process*  Self¬ 
attributions  are  very  in^rtant*  If  people  ure  unprepared  for  the 
odjustment  necessary  on  an  oversees  assigxuoent,  they  may  misattribute 
the  normal  stresses  ond  stroins  of  everyday  life  to  their  own  failures* 
They  xaight  say,  "I  can't  interoct  os  well  with  hosts  as  I  can  wit?i 
co-workers  from  my  own  country*  I  must  be  making  a  mess  of  this 
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assignnent. "  Training  can  point  out  the  absolute  inevitability  of  such 
feelings/  can  insure  people  that  everyone  feels  as  if  they  are  making 
mistakes  at  one  time  or  another/  but  that  there  should  not  be  a 
misattribution  to  the  self  as  cause*  When  training  includes  mterials 
about  the  behovior  of  hosts/  the  gool  is  "isomorphic  attribution" 
(Triandis/  1977)  in  which  the  trainee  is  capable  of  explaining  behavior 
of  both  the  trainee  and  the  host  from  the  host* A  point  of  view. 

The  use  of  stereotypes  in  thixiking  about  people  from  other 
countries  is  aivsther  importont  subject  area  for  coverage*  Stereotypes 
are  one  type  of  category  individuals  frequently  use  in  making  sense  out 
of  their  work*  A  key  difference  between  stereotypes  and  other  types 
of  categories  is  that  the  former  are  concerned  with  people*  Stereotypes 
refer  to  any  categorization  of  individual  elements  which  mosk  differences 
among  those  elements.  They  are  absolutely  essential  for  thinking  and 
communicating  since  people  cannot  respond  individually  to  the  millions 
of  isolated  elements  they  perceive  every  day  (McCauley  6.  Stitt/  1978). 
People  must  group  elements  together  into  categories  and  respond  to  the 
categories*  Specifically/  stereotypes  are  a  form  of  generalization 
which  involves  names  of  some  group  of  people  and  statements  about  that 
group.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  "conservatives/"  "admirals,"  or  "behavioral 
science  researchers  who  have  Navy  contracts/"  we  are  using  stereotypical 
categories  which  mask  individual  differences  within  those  categories* 

In  addition  to  their  usefulness  in  organizing  thinking, 
stereotypes  make  more  information  avoiloble  to  people*  If  a  person 
knows  only  that  someone  with  whom  he  is  to  interact  is  a  citizen  of 
Great  Britain,  much  additional  information  will  be  drawn  since  there  is 
a  strong  stereotype  of  the  British*  The  person  will  be  viewed  as 
reserved/  somewhat  aloof,  a  bit  stuffy,  but  with  a  well-developed  sense 
of  fair  play.  Though  stereotypes  can  be  useful,  they  are  often 
dongerous  os  well,  to  the  degree  they  incorporate  descriptions  of  the 
categories  of  persons  that  are  in  fact  erroneous  for  individuals  in 
the  category  or  the  categories  as  a  whole*  Often,  if  the  stereotype 
does  not  apply  to  a  given  indivivluol  or  is  inappropriate  to  the 
category,  much  time  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  image*  Good  training 
con  introduce  the  nature  of  stereotypes,  their  dangers,  and  the 
tremendous  frequency  witlx  which  they  ore  used*  Training  can  never  stop 
people  from  stereotyping*  Itowever,  it  con  point  out  that  people  can 
make  better  decisions  if  they  realize  that  stereotypes  are  affecting 
their  judgments  and  that  a  search  for  more  and  better  information  than 
is  contained  in  the  stereotype  will  usually  be  wise* 

Group-level  concepts*  These  variables  refer  to  relations  with 
other  people,  in  face-to-foce  interactions,  which  are  central  to  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  one's  goals*  These  concepts  include  the 
number,  type,  and  intimacy  of  interactions;  the  statxis  of  hosts  with 
whom  one  interacts;  and  the  support  groups  which  a  person  establishes 
to  reduce  stress  and  to  discover  key  information  about  attoining  one's 
gools  in  another  culture* 

Group  ties  can  include  close  relationships  with  both  fellow- 
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countrymen  and  hosts.  A  basic  finding  from  work  with  immigrants  is  that 
members  of  fomilies  who  travel  together  frequently  have  fewer  adjustment 
problems  (Taft,  1977).  Family  members  can  pool  resources,  share 
information  about  the  host  culture,  use  sp«)cial  skills  (e.g*,  negotiating, 
trouble  shooting)  on  behalf  of  others,  and  comfort  each  ether  during  the 
inevitoble  periods  of  stress.  Close  ties  with  hosts  usually  lead  to 
more  ond  better  information  becoming  availoble  for  decision  moking, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  only  woy  to  mit  through  bureaucratic 
red  tope  is  to  use  intermediaries  who  know  the  syrtsm.  Relations  with 
hosts  are  olso  o  major  avenue  of  self-growth*  Hosts  will  have  different 
ideas  about  a  wide  variety  of  issues.  Consequently,  people  who  interact 
with  hosts  will  have  their  own  ideo^:  (as  well  as  preconceptions  about 
hosts  in  general)  challenged.  Coming  to  grips  v;ith  the  challenges 
forces  a  self-examination  ond  leads  to  increased  sophistication. 

A  long-term  stay  in  onother  country  frequently  leads  to  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  \ralue  of  one's  own  country  (Kelman  &  Bailyn,  1962). 
The  common  sense  view  that  long-term  ossigniaents  overseas  make  people 
less  patriotic,  since  they  adopt  too  much  of  the  "native"  viewpoint, 
has  not  been  found  in  research  studies  (Pool,  1965).  People  who  live 
overseas  find  thot  aspects  of  their  own  country  ore  not  as  bad  as  they 
thought.  Women,  for  instance,  concerned  about  their  place  in  American 
society  find  that  great  strides  have  been  made  compared  to  the  severe 
restrictions  placed  on  women's  movements  in  many  parts  of  the  Middle 
Bast.  Men  unhappy  with  their  ability  to  change  government  policies 
suddenly  discover  the  advantages  of  a  democrocy  after  living  in  a 
country  run  by  a  dictator  who  puts  massive  constraints  on  people's  input 
to  government.  Much  like  the  air  we  breathe,  we  often  do  not  appreciate 
a  feature  in  our  home  until  we  have  lived  in  a  country  lacking  that 
feature. 


The  reaffirmation  of  one's  own  culture  is  not  a  move  toward 
ethnocentrism  which  makes  relations  with  hosts  less  positive.  At  the 
same  time  the  reaffirmation  effect  occurs,  people  also  con  expand  their 
group  ties  to  include  hosts.  One  does  not  preclude  the  other.  Rather, 
the  development  of  group  ties  is  "additive"  (Lambert,  1974).  Much  like 
learning  new  facts,  there  is  not  a  necessory  upper  lixoit  to  one's 
feelings  of  group  ties.  The  only  coveot  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  group 
ties  corry  obligations.  Americans  returning  to  home  after  a  long 
overseas  assignment  in  country  X,  who  have  developed  close  relationships 
with  hosts,  find  that  there  ore  informol  but  nevertheless  strong 
expectations.  The  Americans  are  expected  to  entertain  visitors  from 
country  X.  They  ore  asked  to  assist  with  college  admissions  for  young 
adults  and  sometimes  with  finding  jobs  which  demond  a  permanent  visa. 

If  the  Americons  are  involved  in  high-level  odministrative  positions, 
they  may  be  asked  to  assist  in  developing  a  foreign  relations  policy 
for  country  X  (Pruitt,  1962),  ITiese  demands  become  multiplied  for  the 
most  successful  cross-culturol  adopters.  Some  people  may  hove  five  or 
more  overseas  assignments  during  their  careers,  and  each  one  may  result 
in  a  new  set  of  obligations  stemming  from  group  ties. 

Task-oriented  concepts.  These  variables  refer  to  aspects  of  jobs 
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vrhich  are  undertaken  in  cross-cultural  settings,  as  well  as  people's 
possible  reactions  to  the  jobs.  Included  are  the  degree  of  definition 
regording  what  is  to  be  done,  people's  preparation  for  the  task,  and 
their  coping  processes  vis-a-vis  the  inevitable  roadblocks  which  they 
might  face. 

In  cross-cultural  interoctions,  an  important  factors  is  the 
differing  definitions  Americans  and  hosts  use  in  judging  "successful 
job  performance,"  Guthrie  and  Zektick  (1967)  found  that  American  and 
Filipino  supervisors  had  totally  unrelated  judgments  about  the  task 
performance  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the  Philippines,  American 
supervisory  ratings  bore  no  relation  to  the  Filipino  ratings,  and 
vice-versa,  American  supervisors  seemed  to  be  looking  for  evidence  of 
realistic  goal  setting,  steady  work  toward  those  goals,  and  eventual 
evidence  of  successful  goal  accomplishment,  Filipino  supervisors 
seemed  to  be  looking  for  people  who  got  along  well  with  hosts  ond  who 
did  not  work  in  such  a  way  os  to  embarrass  hosts.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
that  if  an  American  goes  to  another  country  with  clear  goals  regarding 
on  important  task,  this  can  be  token  as  a  slight  by  the  hosts.  The 
hosts  might  feel  that  they  ore  being  insulted  since  they  did  not  think 
of  the  important  task  in  the  first  place.  In  the  Philippines,  there  is 
a  strong  value  placed  on  "pakikisoma, "  roughly  translated  as  smooth 
interpersonal  relations,  Ihis  was  the  focus  of  the  Filipino  super¬ 
visors'  ratings,  not  necessarily  the  ability  to  work  so  hard  as  to  make 
hosts  uncomfortable.  These  facts  do  not  mean  that  hard  work  will  be 
rare.  Rather,  people  will  work  hard  if  it  is  done  in  o  way  such  that 
smooth  interpersonol  relotions  are  maintained. 

Related  to  this  work  in  the  Philippines,  research  carried  out 
with  technicol  assistance  advisors  from  the  Cartodion  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  (Hawes  &  Kealey,  1979;  Ruben  &  Kealey,  1979) 
suggests  that  sensitivity  to  interpersonol  relations  moy  be  an  important 
variable  in  virtually  all  task  completion  during  overseas  ossignxnents. 
The  projects  studied  in  CIDA  included  rood  and  building  construction, 
wildlife  manogement,  and  a  telecomm\inication8  project.  The  researchers 
found  that  the  advisors  who  were  rated  most  highly  by  hosts  were  iu>t 
necessorily  the  best  technicians,  Rother,  adequate  technicians  who 
also  had  intercultiural  sensitivity  were  most  highly  rated.  These  lotter 
people  were  more  likely  zo  encoxirage  the  transfer  of  skills  to  hosts. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  after  the  technicions  return  to  their 
home  country,  the  hosts  will  be  in  charge  of  enlarging  and  maintaining 
any  given  project.  The  very  highly  skilled  technicians  were  apparently 
so  concerned  with  the  task  at  hand,  which  in  their  minds  only  involved 
the  time  they  were  on  their  overseas  assignments,  that  they  made 
inadequate  arrangements  to  encourage  skill  tronsfer.  Hosts  became 
upset  (common  charges  about  such  technicions  inclxide  words  such  as 
"iiq>erial"  and  "domineering")  and  consequently  would  probably  be  hesi¬ 
tant  to  enter  into  contractual  orrangements  with  the  sending  government 
on  a  later  occasion.  Thus,  the  proboble  reaction  of  hosts  to  the 
behavior  of  odviuors  is  a  good  content  area  for  training. 

Organizational  concepts.  These  concepts  refer  to  structiural 
aspects  of  the  burcKiucracies  which  monoge  programs  involving  cross- 
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cultural  contact.  Included  are  the  level  of  funding,  support  for  one's 
work  from  administrators/  and  omovints  of  nonagement  ond  leadership 
training  for  cross-cultural  situations  vrhic  \  are  sponsored  by  organiza¬ 
tions.  An  orgonizationol  voriable  involved  with  cross-cultural 
effectiveness  is  the  field-home  office  distinction.  People  in  field 
sites  complain  that  the  home  office  does  not  understand  their  problems, 
and  people  in  the  home  office  feel  that  colleagues  in  other  countries 
are  "going  native."  The  energy  spent  in  developing  these  ingroup- 
outgroup  relatioxiships  takes  away  from  productive  work.  Another  variable 
is  the  absence  of  a  constituency  pushing  for  better  programs  for 
cross-cultural  preparation.  Compared  to  the  number  and  itxfluence  of 
people  lobbying  for  advances  in  hardware,  the  interest  group  supporting 
cross-cultural  programs  is  small.  A  third  vorioble  is  the  potential 
for  burn  out  among  Navy  personnel  devoted  to  cross-cultural  progroms. 

If  they  feel  thot  their  assignments  ore  not  good  roads  to  promotion  and 
feel  that  their  efforts  ore  lost  in  a  bureoucrocy,  they  will  naturally 
lose  their  enthusiasm  and  consequently  their  effectiveness. 

Situational  factors.  These  voriobles  refer  to  combinations  of 
people,  places,  and  events  which  are  regularly  encountered  during  on 
overseas  assignment.  Training  con  center  on  how  situations  can  be 
changed  through  key  interventions  so  that  the  possibility  of  attaining 
desired  outcomes  can  be  maximized.  Situations  should  be  looked  upon  as 
combinatioxvs  of  factors,  external  to  the  individual,  with  which  they 
deal  on  an  everyday  basis.  Key  variables  include  the  degree  of  stress 
present  in  a  situotion,  presence  of  models,  time  constraints,  and 
degree  of  familiarity.  Sittiatioros  are  difficult  to  conceptu^ize  since 
there  is  not  o  set  of  terms  in  the  E'tglish  longuage  which  summarizes 
key  situational  factors  (Jones,  1979).  This  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  many  terms  available  in  the  English  language  to  describe  individuals : 
achievement-oriented,  sociable,  doiaineering,  power-happy,  defensive, 
and  so  forth.  A  few  exaiqples  of  what  we  consider  situational  factors 
should  be  reviewed  since  the  lock  of  a  well-developed  longuage  mokes 
communication  of  basic  ideas  difficult. 

The  easiest  situational  factors  to  conceptuolize  are  probably 
those  dealing  with  physical  factors  of  the  environment  in  which  people 
find  themselves.  Climote  is  such  a  variable,  and  many  people  on 
overseas  assignments  have  to  cope  with  climatic  conditions  which  they 
fixid  uncomfortoble.  Assume  the  problem  is  humidity.  People  can  deal 
with  this  situational  voriable  in  several  ways.  If  they  ore  able  to 
set  their  own  hours,  they  might  work  in  the  evenings.  Administrators 
might  set  more  relaxed  dress  codes  than  those  which  exist  for  the 
organization  in  general.  The  expense  of  air  conditioning  might  be 
jvLStified. 

More  difficult  to  conceptualize  ore  situations  which  form 
because  of  social  factors,  including  other  people  in  the  environment. 
Situational  variables  involving  social  factors  have  occasionally  been 
the  foctis  of  empirical  research,  although  this  work  has  rarely  been 
specifically  aimed  at  the  unique  cose  of  overseas  asaigiments. 

Fiedler  (1967)  has  argued  that  people's  obility  to  lead  is  strongly 
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influenced  by  leoder-menber  relatione,  taa?<  structure,  and  position 
power.  His  leadership  model  olso  includes  people's  personalities,  and 
the  main  distinction  is  between  leaders  who  are  very  task-oriented  and 
leaders  who  have  a  strong  social  orientation.  Different  situations 
can  be  placed  on  o  dimension  of  favorobleness  to  unfavorobleriess.  If 
leader-sieiaber  relations  ore  good,  the  task  structured,  and  position  of 
power  assured,  the  situotion  is  said  to  be  fovoruble.  If  the  situation 
is  marked  by  the  opposite  pole  of  all  three  variables,  it  is  said  to 
be  unfavorable.  Situations  with  a  mix,  high  on  one  voriable  but  low  on 
another,  are  said  to  be  intermediate. 

Task  leaders  are  more  effective  then  social  leaders  when  working 
in  situations  morked  by  the  extremes  of  high  ond  low  favorableness. 

In  highly  favoroble  situations,  there  are  few  group-related  problems: 
people  like  each  other,  tosks  are  clcKtr,  and  the  leader  has  power. 
Members  can  spend  their  time  and  energy  on  work  under  the  guidance  of 
a  productioxv-oriented  person.  In  highly  iinfavoroble  sitiuitiom,  task 
leaders  are  apparently  necessory  if  ony  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Perhaps  there  are  so  many  problems  that  guidance  from  o  task-oriented 
leader  is  the  only  input  which  might  be  effective.  Task  leaders  do  not 
necessarily  welcome  luvfavoroble  situotionn.  Rather,  when  faced  with  the 
challenge,  they  ore  more  effective  then  social-oriented  leaders.  It 
should  be  noted,  especially  with  groups  composed  of  people  from  several 
cultures »  that  even  the  uost  accoa^lished  task  leaders  will  be  ineffec¬ 
tive  when  intragroup  relations  ore  extremely  poor. 

Social  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  ore  more  effective  in 
situations  of  moderate  favorobleness.  One  possible  reason  is  that 
moderately  unfavorable  situations  can  be  improved,  aixi  the  social  leader 
is  more  skillful  at  morsholling  the  efforts  of  group  members  axvd 
encouraging  them  to  contribute.  For  instonce,  if  leader-member 
relations  are  good  but  the  tosk  unstructured  and  power  tinclear,  the 
SO'  ial  leader  can  encourage  others  to  moke  suggestions  regordlxxg  the 
t(  ,  ond  an  acceptable  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Since  the 
lender  is  sincerely  interested  in  otlxers,  group  members  are  likely  to 
respond. 


Although  Fiedler's  model,  itself,  moy  have  culturol  limitations, 
the  important  point  for  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  managing 
oversees  assignments  is  that  matches  between  individucJ.s  and  oversees 
situations  may  be  possible  ond  that  can  be  an  important  content  of 
training  programs.  The  administrator  may  be  oble  to  diagnose  sitviations 
according  to  the  variables  suggested  by  Fiedler  axui  others  (e.g*, 

Endler  &  Magnusson,  1976)  and  then  assign  people  who  may  be  the  best 
leaders  in  those  sitviations. 

Groups  in  situations;  Managing  cross-cultural  contact.  Now  that 
basic  concepts  of  groups,  tasks,  ond  situotions  have  been  introduced, 
a  valuable  research  area  con  be  reviewed  which  incorporates  ospects  of 
all  three  concepts.  On  overseas  ossignments,  Navy  persoxmel  have 
important  tasks  to  accomplish,  and  they  must  often  work  in  unfamiliar 
situations  with  ctembers  of  groups  in  which  they  ore  not  a  member 
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(i.e.,  the  hoat  nationols).  The  question  then  arises:  Are  there 
general  principles  w^^ich  con  be  (^plied  to  help  in  the  management  of 
intergroup  relations  in  these  cross-cultural  situations  that  con  be 
important  content  areas  for  overseas  training? 

The  research  on  intergrot^  relations  is  rich  and  potentially 
very  helpful.  Although  many  suggestions  have  been  put  forward  (Allport ^ 
1954;  Brislin,  1981;  Sherif/  1966;  Watson,  1973),  three  principles 
emerge  as  most  frequently  recommended.  These  are  that  groups,  as  far 
os  possible,  be  of  equal  status  and  engage  in  non-superficial,  intimate 
interaction.  While  so  doing,  they  should  pursue  superordinate  goals. 

Gqual  status  (Amir,  1969;  Riordon,  1978)  means  that  one  group 
should  not  have  more  power  than  onother  in  the  form  of  greoter  resource 
control  or  greater  access  to  desired  commodities.  In  equal  status 
contact,  groups  can  interact  with  less  chance  of  threat  and  of 
inferiority  feelings.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  difficult  prin;iiple  to  use 
in  many  Navy  settings.  On  overseas  bases.  Navy  people  have  more  power 
than  hosts  since  they  control  access  to  jobs,  salary  levels,  and  so 
forth.  Unless  greater  host  sta\'us  con  be  achieved  in  the  minds  of  Navy 
personnel  by  pointing  to  higher  levels  on  other  voriables  such  as 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  ond  access  to  community  support  systems, 
equal  status  contact  will  be  an  lourealized  ideal. 

Intimate  contact  allows  people  to  become  closely  acquainted 
with  each  other  so  that  there  is  a  breakdown  of  the  undifferentiated 
mass  called  "them."  It  refers  to  the  sort  of  contact  in  which  people 
become  comfortable  obout  exchonging  personal  information  about  themselves. 
People  begin  to  understand  each  others'  basic  concerns  and  find  th'^^t 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  commonality:  Novy  personnel  and  hosts  are 
concerned  about  opportvinities  for  their  children,  the  ravages  of 
Inflation,  the  slowness  of  promotions,  and  the  high  cost  of  living.  A 
typical  reaction  on  an  individuol's  part  is,  "I  thought  they  were  so 
different  and  stronge;  now  I  reolize  the  amount  of  similarity."  This 
realization  is  a  major  step  toword  a  breakdown  of  stro:.g  ingroup-outgroup 
feelings. 


Superordinate  goals  are  those  desired  by  both  groups  in  a 
situation  and  demand  the  efforts  of  both  groups  for  their  attainment 
(Sherif,  1966).  In  working  toward  such  goals,  difficulties  such  as 
i^sunderstonding  the  intentions  of  hosts  become  far  less  inportant. 
Superordinate  goals  ore  often  present  in  Navy-host  community  relations 
programs.  Both  "sides"  wont  smooth  relations,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
are  necessary.  Team  sports  can  achieve  this  ftinction:  mixed  teams 
composed  of  visitors  and  hosts  must  work  together  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  winning. 

Equal  status,  intimote  contact,  and  superordinote  goals  can  be 
incorporated  into  training  os  port  of  progroms  using  the  interaction 
approoch  discussed  earlier.  Trainees  can  interact  with  hosts  in  equal 
status  relotions  since  trainers  can  choose  hosts  who  naturally  have 
high  status  and  con  olso  arrange  situotions  such  that  no  one  person  has 
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greater  access  to  desired  outcomes*  Topics  can  be  introduced  in 
discussion  groups  which  encourage  the  sharing  of  perso.ial  informotion. 
Tasks  can  be  introduced  which  demazui  the  efforts  of  all  people  for 
their  solution,  such  as  the  correct  answering  of  a  large  number  of 
difficult  Culture  Assimilator  items. 


The  Contingencies  Determining  Cross-Cultural  Training  Effectiveness 

The  preceding  treatments  of  orgonizational  concepts  and  managing 
cross-cultural  contact  leod  directly  to  a  discussion  of  the  place  of 
cross-cultural  training  within  the  Navy.  Not  every  training  program 
will  have  positive  consequences  appropriate  to  Novy  missions.  We  have 
tried  to  describe  those  types  of  programs  which  should  have  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  A  broad  view  must  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
these  effects.  There  is  a  fovoroble  history  for  this  in  the  Navy  since 
past  foci  of  cross-cultural  training  efforts  have  included  personal 
relations  with  hosts,  overseas  diplomacy,  and  job  productivity.  During 
our  discxissions  with  Navy  personnel,  respondents  indicated  that  they 
continue  to  recognize  the  value  of  all  these  foci*  We  suggest  that  the 
effects  of  cross-cultural  training  for  ovar^sos  ossignments  on  reten¬ 
tion,  reenlistment,  spouse  sui>port  for  Navy  personnel,  ond  self-growth 
be  a^ed.  Further,  cross-cultural  training  will  only  have  beneficial 
effects  if  it  is  understood  by  Navy  commands  and  if  it  is  encouraged 
by  them  in  the  achievement  of  its  goals*  A  very  visible  sign  of 
support  will  occur  when  cross-cultural  training's  best  workers  clearly 
take  a  step  toward  promotion  for  their  good  work. 
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III.  INDIVIDUAL  CHANGE  FACTORS  IN  OVERSEAS  TRAINING 


A  growing  body  of  empirical  studies  indicates  that  cultural 
variables  con  be  integrated  with  individual  behavior  change  goals  to 
bring  about  contextually  appropriate  modifications  in  humon  performonce. 
Kozdin  and  Wilson  (1978)  have  provided  an  analysis  of  the  cross-cultural 
applicability  of  b^avior  change  c^proaches  to  hvinon  odjvistnent  problems/ 
and  Higginbotham  and  Tonoha-Matsumi  (1980)  have  analyzed  behavioral 
approaches  to  improving  intercultxiral  adjtistment  problems.  Althovigh  they 
have  been  greatly  neglected  in  cross-cultural  training  programs/  t}ie 
results  of  behavior  change  stvuiies  may  prove  useful  in  delivering  more 
effective  training.  This  chapter  will  consider  current  theory  and 
research  in  behavior  change  for  applicotion  to  the  cross-cultural 
orientation  axul  training  of  Navy  personnel.  Before  doing  ao,  it  is 
useful  to  review  previous  anolyses  of  behavior  change  approaches  to 
iinderstonding  intercultural  adjustment. 


Behavior  Chance  for  Intercultural  Adjustment 

The  social  learning  principles  implicit  in  the  basic  c^proaches  to 
cross-cultural  training  described  by  Gvidykunst  et  al.  (1977)  have  been 
made  more  explicit  in  analyses  of  behavior  change  for  intercultural 
adjustment  and  improved  overseas  performance.  In-depth  analyses  of 
intercultural  adjxistment  based  on  social  learning  approaches  fi^rst 
api^eored  as  part  of  the  Peace  Corps  literature  (David/  1972)/  but  have 
heretofore  not  been  well  integroted  with  the  general  field  of  cross- 
cultural  training.  The  relative  neglect  of  these  opproaches  is 
disappointing  since  they  ore  considerably  more  specific  about  concrete 
behaviors  that  both  create  problems  and  are  considered  important  for 
successful  overseas  performance.  Two  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
extensive  treatments  of  intercultural  adjustment  from  o  social  leorning 
8tandpx)int  will  be  considered. 

Guthrie  (1975)  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  culture  learning 
from  a  social  behavior is t  perspective.  In  many  woys/  his  analysis 
foreshadowed  recent  developments  in  cognitive-social  learning  theory 
which  emphosize  situational  stressors  interacting  with  presumably 
endxiring  characteristics  of  the  person  to  produce  varying  degrees  of 
strain  (e.g./  Beech/  1978;  Lozaztis  8  Laviniet/  1978). 

Guthrie  considered  it  useful  to  conceive  of  the  individual  in  the 
new  culture  setting  as  an  experiment  in  which  the  lang\iage/  body/ 
memories/  and  skills  of  the  person  were  held  constant/  while  the 
external  social  situation  changed  in  terms  of  behavioral  esqpectations/ 
social  opprovol/  demands  for  emotional  control/  and  personal  identity. 

In  combination/  the  changes  required  \inder  these  circumstances  constitute 
a  powerful  challenge  to  pioblem  solving  abilities  and  control  over 
internal  emotional  states.  By  contrast  with  other  writers  who  have 
chosen  the  term  "culture  shock"  (Oberg/  1958)  to  describe  the  stress 
that  resulted/  Guthrie  (1975)  pr^erred  the  term  "culture  fatigue." 
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The  metaphor  of  shock  connotes  a  suspension  of  usual  ongoing  processes. 
By  contrast  the  metaphor  of  fatiguv:  is  probably  more  appropriate  to 
describe  the  continuovis  adoptive  demands  which  overload  usual  coping 
strategies  ond  skills.  The  choice  of  the  term  "shock"  also  connotes 
on  external  source  as  the  primory  element  in  adaptive  stress/  which 
minimizes  the  role  of  negative  self-oppraisal  in  the  face  of  less  than 
adeqtiate  adaptive  responses  in  onother  culture.  The  experiences  of 
sojourners  who  have  gone  through  painful  reappraisals  of  identities 
which  they  hod  come  to  regard  >as  consistent  and  dependoble  provides 
some  evidence  thot  self-confrontation  may  be  the  crucial  component  of 
the  intercultural  adjustment  experience.  This  may  also  account  in  port 
for  the  behavioral  discontinuities  observed  when  the  same,  individuals 
are  placed  in  different  cultural  contexts.  These  observotions  support 
current  research  on  the  powerful  situational  determinonts  of  behavior/ 
ond  the  relative  ease  with  which  presumed  consistencies  in  the  behavior 
of  a  person  can  be  rendered  inconsistent  (e.g. ,  Endler  &  Magnusson/ 
1976).  Brislin  (1981)  provides  the  most  recent  and  by  far  the  most 
bolonced  treatment  of  the  concept  of  "culture  shock,"  indicoting  both 
the  positive  and  negative  aspects  for  the  sojourner. 

The  concept  of  cul'dxre  fatigue  moy  be  preferable  to  culture  shock 
insofar  as  it  connotes  a  marked  shift  in  socially  rewording  conditions, 
whereby  certain  behaviors  xindergo  extinction,  reinforcement  schedules 
ore  oxtered,  new  diacriminative  stimuli  are  learned,  and  social  ond 
symbolic  reinforcers  ore  reversed.  This  confusion  of  novel  cues 
creates  a  chollenging  problem  solving  task  which  requires  recognition, 
discrimination,  reappraisal,  behavior  strategy  construction,  and 
enactment  for  successful  odaptation  to  new  social  environments. 
Behavioral  analyses  of  social  skills  acquisition  (e.g.,  Korgon,  1980; 
Welford,  1980)  ore  consistent  with  this  general  description  of  the 
tasks  faced  in  novel  sociol  learning  situations,  ond  Interculturol 
behavior  settings  ore  certainly  among  the  more  challenging  of  novel 
learning  situations. 

It  is  instructive  to  consider  Guthrie ' s  description  of  extinction- 
produced  aggression,  changes  in  primary  reinforcers,  changes  in 
secondary  reinforcers,  accidental  reinforcement,  and  reinf ore ament  of 
novel  behavior  as  they  apply  to  the  intercultural  adjustment  process. 

Extinction-produced  aggression.  The  loss  of  social  approval  for 
providing  desired  behoviors  thot  were  leorned  in  priiaar^'^  socialization 
settings  typically  hos  the  effect  of  frustrating  the  individual  to  the 
point  of  aggressive  behaviors  agoinst  the  host  culture.  Eye  contact 
ond  rituol  greetings  may  be  considered  unduly  familiar  or  even 
intrusive  behaviors  in  cultures  where  formol  ceremonial  introductions 
are  considered  o  requirement  for  social  interaction.  The  failure  to 
receive  this  type  of  social  cpproval  through  sxich  nonverbal  means  is 
a  primary  reinforcer  which  when  denied  often  leads  to  compensatory 
retaliation  against  the  source  of  perceived  rejection.  Intense  anger 
without  a  clear  object  is  often  reported  by  sojourners  os  one  of  the 
more  emotionally  stressful  aspects  of  Intercultural  adjustment. 


Change  in  primary  reinforcers.  Just  os  laboratory  studies  of 
change  in  reinforcers  have  produced  confusion  and  extreme  disruption  of 
stoble  behaviors  in  a  variety  of  experimental  subjects/  the  change  of 
reinforcers  in  new  cultviral  settings  often  leads  to  similor  confusion 
ond  behavioral  disruptions  in  sojoxirners.  The  role  of  indigenous  foods/ 
predictable  climate/  and  physical  comforts  as  primary  reinforcers  in 
the  pre-sojourn  setting  is  greatly  under emphasized  in  most  discussions 
of  intercultural  adjustment  processes.  Failure  to  adequately  provide 
these  reinforcers  or  to  find  adequate  substitutes  is  also  under¬ 
estimated  os  a  source  of  stress  in  new  cultural  settings* 

Changes  in  secondary  reinforcers*  Of  primary  importance  for  the 
sojourner's  successful  adaptation  to  the  new  cultural  setting  is  the 
recognition  and  response  to  a  new  set  of  secondary  reinforcers  which 
are  directly  connected  to  social  opproval  or  disapproval*  Guthrie 
offered  laughing  and  smiling  os  prime  sources  of  confusion  in  this 
regard  with  the  giving  ond  withholding  as  indicators  of  approval  ond 
disapproval*  These  two  social  behaviors  have  different  if  not  opposite 
meanings  and  social  functions  when  expressed  in  other  cxiltvires  (e*g*/ 
smiling  when  angry  or  embarrassed  is  common  in  Asian  cultures). 

Probobly  the  most  critical  aspect  of  changes  in  social  reinforcers  is 
that  a  reciprocal  process  operates  in  which  both  host  and  sojourner 
fail  to  provide  appropriate  discriminative  stimuli  for  each  other/  or 
apply  negative  reinforcers  without  awareness  that  they  are  doing  so* 

This  creates  social  deprivotion  for  both  participants  in  social 
interaction*  The  confixsion/  hostility/  ond  punitive  sociol  relations 
which  result  oftexi  limit  intercultural  interactions  and  reduce  the 
productivity  and  satisfaction  of  both  parties* 

Accidental  reinforcement*  The  role  of  unplaruied  reinforcement  in 
intercultural  adjustment  takes  mony  forms;  the  most  problemotic  of 
which  is  the  inadvertent  reinforcement  of  perceptions  of  agreement  on 
important  mutxxal  tosks  between  host  and  sojoxirner*  The  public  "year* 
saying"  behavior  which  often  conceals  serious  reservations  in  vorious 
cultures  (e*g*/  Japan)  is  a  primary  source  of  such  confusion*  A 
classic  exaiiple  is  the  aversive  consequences  of  pairing  a  supervisor 
whose  learning  history  includes  the  discriminotion  of  certain  behaviors 
as  indication  of  compliance  with  instructions  (e.g*/  head  nods; 
verbalizing  "I  understand")  provided  by  an  es^loyee  who  emits  such 
behaviors  as  a  form  of  social  courtesy  and  not  as  indication  of 
intention  to  act.  The  expectation  of  action  as  a  function  of  oral 
agreement  which  is  not  complimented  by  actual  behavior  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  recent  failures  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Middle  Sastern  governments  resulting  in  aversive 
consequences  for  both  parties  (Glenn/  Witmeyer/  &  Stevenson/  1977)* 

Learning  of  novel  behavior.  The  typically  noxious  physiological 
arousol  in  the  early  port  of  a  sojourn  combined  with  abrupt  discontinuity 
of  previously  dependable  siocial  reii^forcemex'xts  provides  powerful 
conditions  for  the  rapid  learning  of  novel  behaviors*  It  moy  be  these 
contextual  factors  which  produce  so  much  unexpected  behavior  in  contrast 
with  previous  individual  behavior  patterns*  The  early  part  of  a  sojourn 
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may  be  cri tical  for  primary  cognitive  appraisals  which  have  a  major 
ir^luence  for  the  overall  productivity  and  satisfaction  of  the 
sojourner.  Guthrie's  onalysis  suggests  that  the  pximary  cognitive  set 
is  imposed  largely  by  the  initial  contacts  in  the  new  culture  setting 
and  that  much  of  the  negative  emotions,  such  as  anger,  could  be 
mitigoted  or  even  changed  to  positive  emotions  given  a  different  shared 
cognitive  set.  TliQre  is  little  systematic  research  on  cultural 
attitude  formation  and  the  role  of  key  contact  persons  in  shaping  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  host  culture.  Nor  is  much  known  about  the  effects  on 
primary  appraisal  processes  (e.g.,  whether  the  host  culture  is  seen  as 
a  threat  or  an  opportunity)  of  the  overseas  socialization  enclave. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  these  foctors  often  have  a  much  more 
powerful  influence  on  sojourners  than  do  pre-departure  orientation  or 
cross-cultural  training  programs. 

By  contrast  with  Guthrie's  social  behaviorist  analysis  of 
culture  learning,  David  (1976)  used  social  learning  theory  to  propose 
preventive  measures  for  intercultural  adjustment  problems.  Consistent 
with  Guthrie,  David  /iewed  the  removal  of  reinforcing  events  as  a  basic 
contributing  factor  to  the  adjustment  difficulties  of  sojourners.  By 
contrast  with  Guthrie,  who  stressed  the  massive  input  of  misinformation 
as  a  major  factor  in  culture  fatigue,  David  proposed  that  it  was  the 
removal  cf  a  select  few  reinforcing  events  that  was  upsetting  to  the 
sojourner,  rather  than  the  loss  of  the  entire  home  culture.  As  a 
primary  source  of  satisfaction  for  the  sojourner,  these  potent  rein¬ 
forcers  were  seen  as  critical  for  on  effective  inter cultxural  adjustment. 
A  major  problem  in  this  regard  is  the  identification  of  potent 
reinforcers  since  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  reinforcing  event 
may  only  be  known  after  it  is  removed  or  xinavoiloble.  Consequently, 
as  mentioned  previously  in  the  context  of  bringing  hobbies  overseos, 
the  typical  sojourner  does  little  systematic  planning  for  transferring 
or  adapting  new  reinforcers  before  overseas  departure. 

David  (1976)  also  emphasized  the  role  of  aversive  events,  some 
of  which  were  attributable  to  tangible  objects,  such  os  furniture  for 
sleeping,  but  most  of  which  were  related  to  the  numerous  intercultural 
mistakes  whicli  created  a  generolized  level  of  anticipotory  fear  of 
social  situations  and  further  reduced  overall  coping  copocity.  Both 
the  removal  of  reinforcements  and  the  presence  of  aversive  events  liave 
punishing  consequences  for  the  sojourner.  Preventing  intercultural 
adjustment  problems  requires  thot  the  sojourner  leorn  discriminative 
stimuli  that  are  instrumental  in  obtairiing  positive  reinforcement  ond 
avoiding  aversive  consequences.  Transferring  reinforcers  compatible 
with  the  host  culture,  modifying  only  portially  transferable  reinforcers, 
and  developing  new  reinforcers  ore  essential  strategies  in  maintaining 
un  adequate  svistoining  level  of  positive  reinforcement.  Avoiding  or 
learning  way^.  to  neutralize  oversive  events,  oxid  changing  previously 
aversive  events  to  reinforcements  are  also  crucial  aspects  of  the 
successful  sojourn. 

Of  particular  interest  in  David's  analysis  is  the  emphasis  on 
modeling  the  behaviors  of  V  culttire  persons  who  have  qpporently 
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adjusved  well  to  the  new  culture.  Guthrie's  analysis  suggested  that 
most  new  behavior  ond  attitudes  viere  acquired  throxigh  observational- 
imitative  learning  in  the  early  parts  of  the  sojourn  which  greotly 
influenced  subsequent  behavior  patterns  of  the  sojourner.  David  is 
explicit  in  suggesting  imitation  of  successful  models,  but  o  crucial 
question  remains  about  the  extent  of  modeling  that  is  possible  and  the 
conditions  required  for  modeling  of  successful  coping  strategies.  It 
is  one  thing  to  imitate  the  proper  use  of  chopsticks  or  the  (q>propriote 
greeting  be>iaviors  in  another  cultiire.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
model  complex  internal  behaviors  which  may  be  far  more  important  in 
preventing  chronic  anger,  self-deprecation,  depression  or  aggressive 
acting-out,  and  which  in  turn  lower  morale,  satisfaction,  and 
productivity. 

The  essential  point  of  both  Guthrie's  and  Dovid's  social  learx>- 
ing  onolyses  of  inter cultural  odjustioent  is  the  potent  influences 
exerted  by  largely  xinpredictoble  and  often  novel  reinforcement 
contingencies.  Very  little  of  the  theoretical  framework  or  laboratory 
reseourch  from  the  area  of  social  learning  has  been  incorporated  in 
cross-cultural  orientation  or  training  programs,  despite  the  likelihood 
that  it  could  improve  overseas  performance.  It  remains  a  paradox 
that  the  same  principles  of  learning  which  are  regularly  used  to  teach 
people  the  technical  aspects  of  thuir  overseas  duty  assignments 
have  been  ignored  in  the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  the  sojotirn. 


Cognitive  Behavior  Modification 

Some  of  the  more  active  areas  of  theory  and  research  development 
within  the  general  behavior  change  literature  in  recent  years  hove  been 
the  cogxiitive  change  and  cognitive  behovior  modification  approoches. 

Two  volxjmes  devoted  entirely  to  cogpiitive-behovioral  interventions  and 
assessment  for  cognitive-behavioral  interventions  hove  recently 
appeared  (Kendall  &  Hollon,  1979,  1981),  and  a  Handbook  of  Behavioral 
{  Assessment  (Cimineno,  Calhovin,  &  Adams,  1977)  provides  extensive 

-  coveroge  of  assessment  approaches  much  of  which  focuses  on  cognitive 

chonges.  Behovior  change  methods  have  been  successfully  applied  to 
1  relationship-enhancement,  attitude  chonge,  and  fear  reduction  (Konfer  8 

1  Goldstein,  1975).  Whereas  the  earlier  theories  of  behavior  change  were 

built  upon  clossical  ond  operont  conditioning  models  focusing  on 
j  contingency  monogement  cuid  reinforcement  control  over  observ^le 

'  behaviors,  more  recent  opprooches  deal  explicitly  with  internal-cognitive- 

emotive  behoviors  (Kendall  &  Hollon,  1981;  Smith,  1980).  Special 
forms  of  intervention  enphosizing  cognitive  factors  will  be  considered 
here  because  of  their  direct  applicobility  to  the  overseas  perfonnance 
setting. 

Goldfried  «-ind  Goldfried  (1975)  proposed  that  cognitive  chan^te 
methods  were  porticulorly  eppropriote  for  ossisting  persons  who  iiave 
to  cope  with  complex  ozvi  relatively  unfamiliar  situations,  for  persons 
whose  previous  learning  experiences  hove  ill-prepored  them  for 
functioning  in  new  tcuik-environments,  and  for  persons  who  experienced  a 

e 
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conbination  of  such  factors.  The  inter  cultural  adjustment  tasks  faced 
by  overseas  duty  personnel  vfould  seem  to  fit  squorely  with  these 
conditions.  They  have  described  in  detail  two  different  cognitive 
change  procedures  both  of  which  relate  to  enhanced  coping  with  unfami¬ 
liar/  cosplex  situations  for  which  one's  prior  learning  experiences  are 
inadequate.  Systematic  rational  restructuring  focuses  on  procedures 
for  teaching  an  individual  to  reduce  maladaptive  emotional  reactions 
by  learning  to  label  situations  more  accurately.  Problem  solving 
training  provides  the  individual  with  o  general  strategy  for  coping  with 
the  complexities  of  the  surrounding  world.  Both  approaches  ore  worth 
considering  in  detail  for  their  relevance  to  oversees  duty  performonco. 

Svatematic  rational  restructuring.  Fundamental  to  cognitive 
change  methods  bosed  on  systematic  ratlonol  restructuring  is  the  notion 
thot  the  individual's  expectations  and  ossumptions  about  the  world  have 
significant  implications  for  both  emotional  reoctions  and  overt 
behavior.  The  terms  "expectancy"  and  "ossumptions"  in  this  case  are 
closely  related  to  the  primary  cognitive  set  concepts  thot  Guthrie 
(1975)  considered  critical  to  the  sojourner's  perception  of  the  overseas 
environment.  Novaco  (1979)  and  Lazorus  oxid  Launier  (1978)  have  also 
considered  the  role  of  primary  and  secondary  appraisal  processes  in 
the  perceptions  of  and  response  to  stressful  life  situations.  From 
this  general  viewpoint/  both  overt  ond  covert  language  is  seen  as 
playing  on  important  role  in  creating  emotional  arousal  through  the  way 
in  which  life  situations  ore  labeled  ond  not  necessarily  from  the 
objective  characteristics  of  the  sittiations  themselves. 

There  is  on  extensive  history  behind  this  cpproach  to  behavior 
change  beginning  with  the  rational-emotive  theropy  of  Albert  Ellis 
which  involves  the  challenging  of  irrational  life  ossuaqptions  of  the 
client  (1976).  The  basic  procedures  of  rational-emotive  therapy  hove 
been  systematized  with  o  general  behavior  change  orientation  by  more 
current  practitioners  and  extended  to  vorious  non>clinical  populations 
(Goldfried/  1979).  The  central  concept  in  this  behavior  change  method 
is  that  irrational  beliefs/  expectations/  and  ossiuqjtions  ore  involved 
in  ineffective  responses  to  life  situations  ond  thot  they  must  be 
chollenged  and  eliminated  in  order  for  people  to  function  more 
effectively.  The  stereotypiccl  perceptions/  unfounded  attitudes/  and 
unrealistic  beliefs  that  overseas  personnel  hold  of  the  host  culture 
ore  highly  similar  to  those  irrational  beliefs  described  by  systemotic 
rational  restructuring.  With  only  slight  paraphrasing  these  letter 
beliefs  are  consistent  with  those  that  have  been  found  to  repeatedly 
cause  difficulties  in  intercultural  adjustment.  For  example/  the 
belief  that  it  is  "a  dire  necessity  for  one  to  be  loved  and  approved 
by  virtually  every  significant  other  person  in  the  community"  converts 
for  the  sojourner  to  the  belief  thot  one  must  be  accepted  and  approved 
by  oil  members  of  the  host  country.  The  obvioiis  result  of  holding 
such  o  belief  woxild  be  heightened  stress  and  inevitoble  frustration 
considering  the  aclcnowledged  difficulty  of  recognizing/  reh'^orsing/ 
and  enocting  qpproval-receiving  behaviors  for  each  and  every  host  in 
the  overseas  setting. 
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Beck’s  (1970f  1976)  analysis  of  cognitive  styles  is  similar  to 
systematic  rational  restructuring  in  its  focus  on  awareness  of  the 
person's  distortions  in  their  thought  patterns  which  result  in 
selectively  attending  to,  and  uncritically  onticipating,  negative  con¬ 
sequences.  Among  the  Lcl::xc  cognitive  distortions  considered  by  Beck 
(1970)  are:  (1)  arbitrary  inference— the  drawing  of  a  conclusion  when 
evidence  is  lacking  or  actually  supports  the  contrary  conclusion; 

(2)  magnification— exaggeroting  the  meaning  of  on  event;  (3)  cognitive 
deficiency— disregard  for  on  important  aspect  of  a  life  situation; 

(4)  dichotomous  reasoning— overly  simplified  ond  rigid  perception  of 
events  as  good  or  bod,  right  or  wrong;  and  (5)  overgeneralizat ion- 
taking  a  single  failure  experience  os  a  sign  of  total  personal 
incompetence. 

Ihe  overseas  duty  setting  is  obviously  fraught  with  life- 
situotion  possibilities  for  these  types  of  distortions  to  occur, 
especially  in  the  early  phases  of  the  sojourn.  The  longer  term  conse¬ 
quences  for  a  successful  sojourn  and  for  post-sojourn  productivity 
are  also  clearly  related  to  the  development  of,  or  reinforcement  of, 
pre-existing  cognitive  distortions.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  a 
cognitive  styles  assessment  approach  with  regard  to  selection  of 
high-impact  overseas  duty  personnel.  Perhaps  the  research  which  shows 
modest  correlotion  between  trait-like  factors,  such  as  tolerance  for 
ambiguity  or  ability  to  suspend  criticol  jxxdgment,  and  successful 
overseas  odjustment  has  been  tapping  cognitive  style  variables.  If 
measured  more  directly  with  overseas  life-situation  stimuli,  the 
predictive  validity  of  pre-departure  selection  procedures  for  overseas 
performance  might  be  enhanced. 

In  actual  practice,  systematic  rational  restructuring  consists 
of  four  mojor  components  (Goldfried,  1979;  Gk>ldfried  6  Goldfried,  1975). 
First,  the  rationale  for  the  training  is  presented  with  illustrations 
of  how  self-statements  (e.g.,  what  people  say  to  themselves  about 
their  social  experiences)  bring  about  chonges  in  feelings.  The  over¬ 
learned,  out-of -awareness,  ond  outomatic  effects  on  overt  behavior  of 
self-statements  are  euphasized  ond  illustrated.  The  similority  of  these 
self-statements  to  the  over learned  nature  of  culturol  perceptions  and 
practices  is  clearly  seen  in  the  ethnocentric  categories  thot  are  used 
to  make  attributions  about  the  causes  of  culturally  different  behavior. 
Second,  reactioxis  to  various  irrational  beliefs  ore  elicited,  sometimes 
by  using  an  extreme  form  of  the  statement  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
show  its  untenoblenesa  in  practical  ten&s.  This  provides  cognitive 
discrimimtion  training  by  contrasting  the  desirability  of  an  expectation 
being  met  (such  as  being  immediately  accepted  and  approved  by  all  the 
significant  others  in  the  host  country  community)  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  meeting  such  an  expectation,  given  that  it  will  probably 
lend  to  frustration  and  its  emotional  consequences.  The  third 
coaponent  involves  an  cuialysis  of  self-statements  for  the  likelihood 
thot  the  interpretation  of  the  situation  is  realistic  and  the  ultimate 
iaplications  of  the  way  in  which  the  situation  has  been  labeled.  Taking 
the  example  just  offered,  foilure  to  gain  immediate  acceptonce  or 
approval  from  the  host  country  community  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
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sojourner  os  personal  dislike  ("these  people  just  don't  like  me")*  Ihe 
rationality  of  this  stotenent  may  be  considered  for  the  likelihood  of 
other  reasonoble  es^lomtions  for  non-occeptance*  In  this  case/  they 
might  involve  indigenous  cultural  factors/  such  as  the  required  sharing 
of  scarce  food  ond  possessions  when  one  is  granted  meskbership  throx&gh 
social  acceptonce  to  clan-baaed/  extended  family  cultures* 

The  find  component  of  systematic  rational  restructuring  focuses 
on  the  modification  of  internal  self-statements  from  inodequate  to 
effective  coping  statements*  This  is  the  most  crucial  coiq>onent  since 
earlier  components  in  training  have  dealt  primarily  with  creating 
awareness  and  understanding  how  internal  sentences  cause  emotional 
stress*  (It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  where  many  fact-oriented 
cross-cultural  training  programs  stop  and  probably  lose  a  great  deal 
of  their  potential  effectiveness* )  The  primary  goal  of  this  final 
phase  is  to  promote  perspective- taking  accompanied  by  reappraisal  of  the 
anxiety-provoking  situation  as  it  occurs*  With  clinical  populations/ 
this  is  usually  done  on  on  individual  basis  with  rehearsal  through 
imogery  of  the  anxiety^provoking  situation*  The  application  of  such 
procedures  to  non-clinical  populations  on  a  small  group  or  medium-sized 
group  basis  using  high  frequency/  stress-producing  intercultural  events 
appears  feasible*  Since  many  cross-cultural  training  programs  contain 
most  of  the  elements  of  systematic  rational  restructuring  in  various 
forms/  their  reorganization  combined  with  the  critical  component  of 
deliberate  attempts  to  change  inadequote  coping  stotements  to  effective 
coping  statements  is  r;learly  indicated  as  a  next  step  in  the  evolution 
of  intercultural  odjxistment  training  methods* 

Problem  solving  training*  A  realistic  opproisal  of  the  overseas 
duty  setting  indicates  that  it  is  replete  with  real-life  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  the  sojourner  is  to  be  successful  in  both  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  non- technical  aspects  of  the  ossigruaent*  How  well  these 
problems  are  solved  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sojourner's  immediote 
performance  and  may  have  long-term  consequences  for  morale  and 
satisfaction*  Unfortunately/  the  capacity  for  effective  intercultural 
problem  solving  more  often  h^  been  asstimed  rather  than  considered  os 
a  skill  to  be  acquired  through  cross-cultural  training* 

The  goal  of  problem  solving  training  is  to  provide  a  general 
coping  strotegy  for  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  situational  problems 
rather  than  providing  specific  solutions  to  specific  problems 
(CSoldfried  &  Goldfried/  1975;  Smith/  1980)*  Based  on  relevant  theory 
and  research/  D'Zurrilo  and  Ckildfried  (1971)  describe  five  steps 
involved  in  the  problem  solving  process*  First  is  the  development  of  a 
general  attitude  composed  of  four  elements  with  which  problem 
situations  are  approached*  With  regard  to  the  overseas  duty  setting/ 
these  would  include i  (1)  recognition  thot  problematic  situations  are 
a  noxrmal  aspect  of  overseas  living;  (2)  the  assumption  of  capacity  for 
active  coping  with  overseas  problem  situations;  (3)  a  readiness  to 
recognize  problematic  oversees  situations  as  they  occur;  and  (4)  a 
conscious  set  to  inhibit  acting  isqpulsively  when  problematic  situations 
occur*  It  is  the  third  element  in  this  process  that  presents  a  serious 
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challenge  to  the  sojotirner  becaiise  the  cues  for  recognizing  a  problem 
situation  may  be  difficult  to  detect*  What  is  important/  however/  is 
that  vague  feelings  of  emotional  stress  ore  first  used  as  the  cue  to 
refocus  attention  from  the  emotional  state  to  the  situotion  creating 
the  stress* 

The  second  step  involves  defining  ond  formulating  the  problem 
situation  in  concrete  terms*  Converting  abstract  terms  to  concrete 
examples  serves  to  foctos  and  give  direction  to  the  problem  solving 
process*  The  occurence  of  vague  mood  swings  ond  repetitive  criticisms 
of  host  cultures  are  excellent  exomples  of  the  type  of  ineffective 
problem  solving  behavior  that  chorocterizes  many  sojourners* 

The  generation  of  alternotive  explanations  ond  responses  to 
problematic  situations  is  the  third  step  ond  the  one  most  closely 
related  to  existing  cross-culturol  training  procedures  that  use  attribu¬ 
tion  learning  principles/  such  os  the  Culture  Assimilator.  Problem 
solving  training  teaches  deferment  of  judgment  on  the  assumption  that 
temporarily  withholding  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  decisions  will 
increase  the  probobility  that  good  solutions  will  be  produced/  and 
encouiragea  the  generation  of  a  large  number  of  alternatives  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  the  likelihood  that  better  solutions  will  be  included* 

By  contrast/  cross-cultural  training  based  on  attribution  learning 
principles  visually  teaches  the  recognition  of  a  more  correct  response 
based  on  situational  content  rather  thoti  the  generation  of  functionally 
equivalent  solutions* 

The  fourth  decision  making  step  in  the  problem  solving  process 
involves  estimating  which  of  the  vorious  alternatives  are  worth 
pursuing*  Anticipating  the  consequences  of  various  problem  solving 
strategies  and  elaborating  the  tactics  by  which  various  strotegies 
will  be  carried  out  ore  importont  elements  of  this  step*  Finally/  the 
effectiveness  of  the  prior  steps  must  be  verified  by  acting  on  the 
chosen  alternative/  and  there  must  be  an  assessment  of  whether  the 
problematic  situation  has  been  satisfoctorily  resolved* 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  ovarseos  problem  situations  may 
differ  radically  from  home  country  problems.  It  must  also  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  oversees  duty  personnel/  if  they  ovail  themselves  of 
orientation  materials/  moy  depart  with  lots  of  information  about  the 
new  culture  setting  but  with  very  little  in  the  woy  of  deliberate 
problem  solving  strategies  to  be  used  when  problems  are  encovmtered* 

The  occidental/  observational- imitative  learning  thot  occurs  by 
contact  with  previously  exposed  overseas  duty  personnel  may  provide  one 
of  the  only  available  sovirces  of  problem  solving  experience*  The 
rondom  availability  and  variable  effectiveness  of  these  models  is  fdr 
from  an  optimal  learning  opportunity  and  may  do  little  to  enhance  the 
productivity/  morale/  and  satisfaction  of  successive  cohorts  of 
overseas  duty  personnel* 

Among  currently  avoiloble  cognitive  change  methods/  systemotic 
rational  restructuring  and  problem  solving  troining  provide  the  basis 
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for  teoching  personnel  coping  strategies  to  gain  more  effective  control 
over  response  to  problematic  overseas  life-situations.  Systematic 
rotional  restructuring  has  had  its  most  extensive  use  in  clinical 
settings  ir  the  last  two  decodes/  ond  problem  solving  training  hos  been 
used  in  industrial  settings  for  many  years.  Both  opproaches  emphosize 
the  teaching  and  transfer  of  techniques  to  trainees  so  that  they  can 
use  them  on  their  own  in  subsequent  probleiaatic  life-situations.  Cross- 
cultural  training  programs  that  integrate  the  techniques  of  systematic 
rational  restructuring  and  problem  solving  training  oro  definitely 
viable  alternatives  to  current  training  methods.  Hany  training  programs 
have  a  high  fact-oriented  focus  and  only  incidentally  include  the 
coping  skills  thot  have  been  well  developed  ond  tested  by  cognitive 
behavior  change  research. 


Stress- Innoculgtion  Training 

Of  those  training  procedures  which  combine  elements  of  both  social 
behaviorist  and  cognitive  change  approaches/  the  cognitive-behavior 
modification  methods  developed  during  the  last  decade  seem  particularly 
well-suited  to  training  for  the  adaptive  demands  of  overseas  duty. 

The  stress-innoculation  training  procedures  of  Meichenbaum  (1977)  which 
systematicolly  incorporates  coping  SKills  to  build  tolerance  for  stress 
and  Novaco's  (1979)  training  for  cognitive  regulation  of  anger  and 
stress  are  representative  exon^les. 

As  described  by  Meichenbaum  (1977)/  stress-innoculation  training 
reflects  a  shift  from  situation-specific  responses  and  problem-specific 
procedures  to  a  concern  with  generic  coping  skills  with  generalized 
effectiveness  across  problematic  situations.  This  more  cognitive 
approach  contrasts  with  traditionol  desensitization  approaches  which 
showed  little  transfer  of  lessened  stressfulness  to  fear  stixouli  which 
had  not  been  originally  deconditioned.  After  reviewing  the  then 
current  training  methods/  Meichenbaum  (1977/  p.  147)  described  the  complex/ 
multifaceted  training  procedures  used  to  teach  coping  skills  os  having 
common  components  including: 

1.  Teaching  the  trainee  the  role  of  cognitions  through  both 
didactic  presentation  and  guided  self-discovery. 

2.  Training  in  the  discrimination  and  systematic  observation 
of  self-statements  and  images  ond  in  self-monitoring  of 
maladqptive  behoviors. 

3.  Training  in  the  fvutdomentals  of  problem  solving, 

4.  Modeling  of  the  self-statements  and  imoges  associated 
with  both  overt  ond  cognitive  skills. 

5.  Modeling,  rehearsal,  and  encouragement  of  positive  self- 
evaluation  and  of  coping  and  attentional  focusing  skills. 

6.  The  use  of  various  behavior  therapy  procedures,  such  as 
reloxotion  training,  coping  imagery  training,  and  behavioral 
rehearsal. 

7.  In  vivo  behavioral  assignments  which  become  increasingly 
demanding. 
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Stress-irmoculation  training  is  based  on  the  biological  notion  of 
isonunization  in  which  the  self-pacing  of  successful  coping  with  nildly 
stressful  experiences  increases  tolerance  for  successive  stimuli  of 
somewhat  greater  intensity*  In  o  psychological  sense/  the  individual's 
beliefs  obout  control  over  the  environment  and  one's  ability  to  cope 
with  it  ore  influenced  in  a  positive  direction.  Stress-innoculation 
training  thus  focuses  specifically  on  modifying  attitudes  of  "learned 
helplessness"  (Seligman/  1975)  to  attitvides  of  "learned  resourcefulness." 
Ihese  principles  ore  implicit  in  some  of  the  more  experientiolly 
oriented  cross-cultural  training  methods  discussed  in  Section  II/  but 
they  often  lock  the  essential  component  of  well-assessed/  self-pacing 
that  permits  increasing  exposure  to  the  new  culture  setting.  Mere 
exposure/  no  matter  how  well-intexided  by  trainers  or  how  skillfixlly 
conducted/  moy  hove  as  many  adverse  consequences  as  it  does  positive 
effects  if  it  actuoily  creates  over-arousol  which  exceeds  currently 
ovailable  coping  capacity. 

The  actuol  process  of  conducting  stress-innoculation  training 
occurs  in  three  major  phases  (Meichenboum/  1977).  The  first  phose 
(education)  is  designed  to  provide  the  trainee-client  with  a  siiq>lified/ 
non-technical  understonding  of  responses  to  stressful  events.  The 
plausibility  and  acceptability  of  the  conceptual  framework  is  intended 
to  lead  to  the  presentotion  of  specific  cognitive  and  behavioral 
coping  techniques.  For  example/  despite  the  controversy  surroxinding 
Schochter's  (Schaohter  &  Singer/  1962)  theory  of  emotion/  its  face- 
volidity  and  plausibility  for  the  stress-innoculation  trainee  helps  in 
understonding  how  heightened  physiological  orousol  under  stress- 
conditions  combined  with  anxiety  engendering  self-statements  produce  a 
fear  reaction*  This  non-didactic  explanation  of  the  educationol  phose 
is  also  designed  to  encourage  the  client-trainee  to  view  stress 
reactions  as  a  series  of  phoses  rather  than  a  massive  feor  reaction* 
Preparing  for  a  stressor/  deoling  with  a  stressor/  coping  with  the 
possible  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed/  and  reixvforcing  one's  self  for 
having  coped  constitutes  the  progression  of  phoses  through  the  components 
of  orousol  and  accompanying  self-statements.  Trainee  understonding  of 
the  phases  and  conqponents  of  stress  reactions  is  thought  to  create 
sensitivity  to  antecedent  stress  cues  and  to  prevent  full-blown 
ovoidant  stress  reactions. 

The  second  phase  of  stress-innoculotion  training  is  designed  to 
provide  the  client- trainee  with  a  variety  of  coping  techniques,/ 
including  direct  action  ond  cognitive  coping  modes.  Direct  action  might 
include  collecting  information  obout  feor  situotions  (this  technique 
is  also  typical  of  certain  cross-culturol  training  methods/  e.g*/  the 
use  of  critical  incidents)/  and  learning  relaxation  exercises  to  reduce 
physiological  arousal.  Those  reloxotion  exorcises  which  focus  on 
controlling  respiration  are  common  to  most  currently  availoble  stress 
management  programs  and  ore  typical  of  this  exercise. 

Direct  action  opprooches/  of  course/  have  been  port  of  standard 
behavior  chonge  procedvires  for  years  /  but  cognitive  coping  methods 
have  been  given  more  systematic  form  in  the  last  two  decodes/  ond 
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particularly  in  the  lost  five  yeors.  Cognitive  coping  methods  are  based 
on  the  ossus^tion  thot  both  odaptive  and  maladaptive  responses  are 
mediated  by  the  things  people  say  to  themselves*  The  ongoing  internal 
dialogues  of  the  client- trainee  become  the  focus  with  expectotions/ 
appraisals,  attributions,  and  self -perceptions  being  translated  into 
specific  self-statements  that  con  be  monitored  for  negative  content. 
Anxiety  generating  self-statements  con  then  serve  os  the  cue  for 
producing  coping  self-statements  incompatible  with  the  anxiety* 

The  final  phase  of  stress-innoculation  training  involves  the 
application  of  behavioral  and  cognitive  coping  skills  to  stressful 
sitiiations  other  than  those  in  which  a  limited  orray  of  fear-provoking 
stimuli  have  been  used*  In  contrast  to  the  results  of  traditional 
systematic  desensitization  training,  which  oppeor  to  alleviate  anxiety 
for  only  those  fear-provoking  statements  that  had  been  a  specific  part 
of  the  training,  stress-innoculation  trainees  report  that  they  con 
successfully  apply  their  new  coping  skills  in  other  stressful 
situations  (Keichenbaum,  1977). 

Stress-innoculation  with  its  es^hasis  on  eliminating  self-defeating 
self-statementa  is  easy  to  confuse  with  the  popularized  "positive 
thinking"  traditions  thot  were  prevalent  in  France  in  the  1920s  and 
have  come  to  be  populor  in  the  United  States  (e*g.,  "The  Power  of 
Positive  Thinking,  Think  and  Grow  Rich")*  The  stress-innoculation 
training  described  by  Meichenbaum  ond  others,  however,  differs  in 
crucial  ways.  Stress- iiinoculat ion  training  emphasizes  incorp'orating 
specific  self-statements  about  what  incompatible  responses  will  be 
s\ibstituted  when  and  how*  By  contrast,  the  positive  thinking  cpproaches 
typically  use  very  general  self-statements  (e.g.,  day  by  day,  in  every 
way.  I'm  getting  better  and  better)*  The  applications  phase  combixuid 
with  the  rehearsol  phase  and  educational  pre-programaxing  appeor  to 
exert  a  much  more  potent  effect  on  changing  behavior  under  stressful 
circumstances  then  does  only  one  of  these  components  applied  individu¬ 
ally.  Although  certain  elements  of  stress-ixuxoculation  are 
present  in  current  cross-cultural  training  methods,  none  combines  all 
of  the  elements  which  controlled  research  demionstrates  to  be  effective 
with  clinical  populations  under  stress.  Generalizability  of  effects 
to  unfamiliar  and  stressful  intercultural  situations  would  be  an 
obvious  advantage  for  cross-cultural  training  methods,  and  it  is  just 
this  aspect  of  current  methods  that  eppears  to  be  lacking  when  used 
with  relatively  inexperienced  overseas  sojourners* 

Since  both  situationally-specific  anger  oxid  chronic  onger  over 
the  course  of  a  sojourn  are  typically  reported  as  common  emotional 
experie>- 7es,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  application  of  stress- 
innoculation  troining  to  this  problem*  Novaco  (1975,  1979)  has  done 
the  most  extensive  analysis  of  the  complex  relationship  between  anger 
and  aggression  and  the  need  for  a  multifaceted  training  procedure  to 
overcome  it.  In  analyzing  the  models  of  stress  and  response  which 
produce  anger  reactioixs,  Novaco  (1979)  suggested  that  the  imost  perti¬ 
nent  cognitive  processes  are  expectations  and  appraisals.  External 
circumstances  ore  considered  to  produce  anger  only  os  mediated  by  their 


meaning  to  the  individual*  Antecedent  cognitive  appraisal  mechanisms 
in  particular  hove  both  a  heightening  and  a  diminishing  effect  on  anger 
and  aggression.  Culture  awareness  ond  attribution  oriented  cross- 
cultural  training  methods  may  attempt  to  produce  reinterpretations  of 
inter cultural  events,  but  often  fail  to  Include  what  it  is  that  can  be 
done  about  one's  cognitive  processes  in  this  regard* 

As  the  other  major  cognitive  mediating  process,  expectations  seem 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  anger  experienced  as  part  of  the  inter- 
cultural  adjustment  process*  Kovaco  considers  expectations  the 
determinants  of  anger  by  inducing  orousal  in  the  presence  of  contextuol 
clues  that  lead  to  the  labeling  of  the  arousal  as  anger*  This  may  occur 
when  experiences  are  discrepont  from  expectotions  (as  they  frequently 
ore  in  new  culture  settings),  and  the  discrepancy  is  negatively  valenced* 
Both  of  these  conditions  are  fovtnd  in  abundonce  in  intercultural  i 
settings*  Another  way  in  which  expectations  operate  is  in  anticipation 
of  aversive  events,  which  may  lead  to  selective  perceptions  of 
situational  ciuis  which  increase  the  probability  of  anger*  This  might 
reasonably  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  wisdom  of  those  cross- 
cultural  training  approoches  which  over-omplify  the  negative  aspects  of 
impending  sojourns,  often  with  the  unintended  consequences  of  producing 
heightened  sensitivity  to  certain  elements  of  the  new  culture  setting* 

A  third  way  in  whic)’!  expectations  may  lead  to  anger  is  when  the  anger 
itself  is  expected  to  produce  desired  outcomes*  Thus,  onger  may  be  seen 
as  on  adaptive  emotional  response  insofar  as  it  stimulates  problem 
solvingu  Under  conditions  in  which  there  is  o  low  expectation  that  o 
conflict  will  be  resolvod  without  antagonism,  onger  moy  also  be  seen 
os  an  attempt  to  ochieve  control  over  an  aversive  event*  Whereas  anger 
may  occasionally  serve  as  an  effective  stimulant  to  problem  solving  in 
intercultural  settings,  its  value  in  attempting  to  achieve  control  over 
aversive  interculturol  events  is  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a  viable  intercultural  copirtg  strategy* 

Novaco  (1979)  viewed  private  speech  or  internal  dialogues  as  a 
self-arousal  mechcuiism  for  both  past  ond  ongoing  events*  Previous 
provocations  are  remembered  or  past  events  are  reinterpreted  to  produce 
anger-engendering  appraisals*  Antagonistic  self-statements  maintain 
angry  self-statements  by  focusing  ottention  on  aversive  aspects  of  the 
sittuation*  His  stress-innocvilation  training  approoch  to  anger 
management  is  designed  to  produce  anger-control  skills  of  three  bosic 
types:  (1)  preventive— to  avoid  anger  when  it  is  maladaptive; 

(2)  regulatory— to  monitor  ond  regulate  arousal  ond  concomittant 
cognitions  when  provocation  occurs;  and  (3)  executional— to  provide  the 
behavioral  skills  to  manage  a  provocation  experience*  Suppression  of 
anger  is  not  the  goal,  but  rather  regulation  of  its  positive  uses  and 
elimination  of  its  disruptive  effects  as  a  chronic  emotion  which 
impedes  effective  coping. 

Stress-innoculation  troining  for  anger  follows  the  same  basic 
phases  us  outlined  by  Melchenbaum  for  other  types  of  stress-inxioculation 
training.  The  cognitive  preparation  phase  consists  of  educotion  obout 
anger  arousal,  identifying  situations  which  trigger  onger,  discussion 
of  odaptive  and  moladaptive  consequences,  and  introduction  of  anger 
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manageaent  techniques.  The  skills  application  phose  partitions  control 
of  anger  into  more  monagable  units  involving  preparing  for  a  provocation/ 
meeting  the  provocation/  coping  with  anger  arousal/  ond  reflecting  on 
resolution  or  non-resolution  of  the  conflict.  The  opplications 
training  phase  involves  finding  opportunities  to  generalize  the  xise  of 
anger  management  skills  to  other  provocation  situations.  One  of  the 
interesting  results  of  evaluation  of  this  opprooch  is  that  trainees 
report  being  "task-oriented"  in  finding  a  solution  rather  than 
threotened  into  attack  when  faced  with  post-training  provocations. 


Applications  to  Crosa-Cultural  Training  for  Overseas  Assignment 

The  selective  review  above  indicates  that  both  traditional  social 
learning  theory  and  tlie  more  recent  applications  of  cognitive  change 
research  may  be  applied  for  improved  cross-culturol  troining  leading 
to  overall  intercultvural  adjustment.  This  adjustment  is  presumed  in 
turn  to  relate  to  enhanced  morale  and  productivity  among  overseas  duty 
personnel.  This  section  will  consider  several  examples  of  applications 
of  cognitive-behavioral  change  approoches  to  cross-cultural  training 
goals/  including  systematic  desensitization/  simulation  of  problematic 
intercultural  sitiiations/  modeling  through  imitative-observotional 
learning/  cognitive  restructuring/  and  stress-innoculation  training. 

Systematic  desensitization.  Guthrie  (1975)  and  David  (1976)  both 
concluded  that  some  form  of  the  systematic  desensitization  could  be 
odapted  for  cross-cultural  training  purposes.  Systemotic  desensiti- 
zation  would  appear  to  be  applicable  both  for  pre-departure  troining 
with  regard  to  foreseeable  aversive  events/  ond  upon  arrival  in  the 
new  culture  setting  when  the  sojourner  fin^  that  the  noxious  effects 
of  aversive  events  seriously  detract  from  perforroonce.  Its  use  as  a 
pre-departure  training  method  could  be  particularly  effective  since  it 
may  prevent  primary  appraisols  of  the  new  cultural  setting  uii 
threatening  and  minimize  the  development  of  negotive  self-appraisals / 
which  might  reduce  coping  attempts  once  in  the  new  culture  setting. 

As  traditionally  employed/  systematic  desensitization  involves 
arraying  oversive  events  from  least  to  most  anxiety-provoking  and  then 
reducing  cmxiety  reactions  by  pairing  successively  more  threotening 
stimuli  with  a  relaxation  response  which  neutralizes  the  onxiety 
typically  associated  with  the  feared  situation.  Under  clinical  condi¬ 
tions/  it  is  fairly  easy  to  prepare  the  aversive  events  orray  becavise 
the  cl lent- trainee  usually  has  a  long  history  of  anxiety  experiences 
to  draw  upon  in  its  coiuitructlon.  The  situation  of  the  overseas 
sojourner  is  different  in  that  there  may  have  been  only  minimal  prior 
exposure  to  tho  aversive  events  in  the  new  culture  ond  insufficient 
experience  in  arraying  such  events  in  terras  of  their  anxiety-provoking 
potential.  Moreover/  selective  exposure  to  pre-deporture  information 
may  actually  have  heightened  anticipotory  anxiety  and  distorted  the 
relative  ranking  of  certain  new  culture  events.  For  the  purposes  of 
cross-culturol  training/  it  may  be  necessary/  and  probably  advisable/ 
to  develop  generic  aversive  events  helrorchies  conposed  of  high 
frequency/  high  anxiety-provocation  events  derived  from  the  experiences 
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of  previous  sojourners.  These  could  be  used  in  o  general  pre-departure 
desensitization  training,  and  individual  differences  could  be 
incorporated  by  constructing  topically  oriented  aversive  events 
heirarchies  ofter  the  sojourner  had  sufficient  overseas  exposxire. 

The  training  in  relaxation  response  emission  which  is  part  of 
traditional  systematic  desensitization  would  probably  have  some  tronsfer 
effect  ond  provide  sojourners  with  a  portable  coping  mechanisms  for 
in  vivo  desensitizotion  of  newly  encountered  aversive  events  in  the 
host  culture.  There  are  several  available  relaxation  troining  methods 
which  have  been  recorded  on  audiocossettes  which  are  commercially 
available.  These  are  largely  self-administering  training  procedures 
which  are  easily  acquired  and  appear  to  present  little  difficulty  in 
learning  for  most  people.  One  of  their  more  appealing  and  reportedly 
more  effective  elements  is  the  teaching  of  generalized  relaxation 
responses  which  can  be  consciously  cued  and  activoted  across  a  broad 
range  of  oversive  events.  Since  maintaining  non-disruptive  levels  of 
physiological  arousal  is  very  likely  a  precursor  or  correlate  of  most 
optimal  learning  conditions,  it  would  probobly  be  beneficial  as  well 
in  assisting  the  sojourner  in  effective  leorning  of  the  new  culture 
setting. 

Simulation  of  aversive  intercultural  situotions.  Simulations  of 
potentially  aversive  events  in  the  new  culture  sotting  have  a  number  of 
cross-cultural  training  advantoges.  It  assists  in  the  identification 
of  those  events  which  are  most  likely  to  be  experienced  as  aversive  in 
the  new  culture  and  which  may  prove  particularly  difficult  in  the 
actual  contact  situations.  Individual  differences  apparently  play  a 
large  role  in  what  is  actually  experienced  as  aversive  in  the  overseos 
setting.  Prior  to  exposure,  it  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to 
predict  whether  events  will  be  punishing,  rewarding,  or  neutral  in 
effect.  Several  general  schedules  of  aversive  events  have  been 
developed  (e.g.,  Overseas  Volimteer  Questionnaire,  Jones  £>•  Popper,  1972; 
Profile  of  Cross-cultural  Readiness,  Naval  Amphibious  School,  1979) 
which  may  serve  as  a  beginning  basis.  In  order  to  be  broadly  appli¬ 
cable,  these  types  of  surveys  must  be  much  more  refined  to  incliide 
aversive  events  which  vary  according  to  factors  such  os  sex,  oge,  rank, 
and  so  on.  For  exomple,  the  increasingly  greater  numbers  of  women  ond 
ethnic  minorities  in  the  Navy  indicate  that  complex  intercultural 
interactions  will  occur  both  in  the  home  setting  and  in  new  culture 
settings,  and  many  of  these  events  are  not  now  among  those  included  in 
overseas  events  surveys.  In  addition,  there  moy  be  little  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  one  overseas  setting  to  another  in  terms  of  common  aversive 
events.  Periodic  revisions  of  intercultural  oversive  events  surveys 
would  be  indicated  as  more  exposure  creotes  greater  contact  with  a  host 
culture  or  with  totolly  new  cultures.  Similarly,  positive  reinforcing 
events  have  to  be  identified  as  a  counterbolance  to  the  aversive 
events,  and  these  will  very  likely  change  from  one  overseas  setting  to 
onother. 


As  a  cross-cultural  training  procedure,  the  simulation  of 
overseas  events  has  been  one  of  the  better  developed  techniques  (Hoopes  S 
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Ventura,  1979).  Such  methods  attempt  to  incorporate  os  reolistically 
as  possible  the  experience  of  being  in  another  culture  and  illustrate 
cultural  differences  by  contrasting  different  values/  attitudes,  and 
behavioral  traits  elicited  by  the  simulations.  Role  playing  of  the 
overseas  experience,  often  with  members  of  the  host  culture  who  happen 
to  be  available,  is  a  typical  part  of  simulation  troiningc  Unfortunately, 
what  exactly  is  being  learned  in  simulation  training  is  at  times  vague 
and  merges  with  unintended  observational  learning  influences  which  may 
not  be  eiqplicit  in  the  training.  Closer  examination  of  host  culture 
simulations  is  needed,  especially  with  those  which  use  generic  content 
to  highlight  value  ossumptions  and  cultural  traits.  Since  much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  this  approach  assumes  that  actual  adaptive  learning 
is  taking  place,  it  is  important  that  the  trainer  have  more  than  passing 
familiarity  with  the  host  culture.  Otherwise,  there  may  be  limited 
generalization  of  training  effects,  ond  actuol  reinforcement  of  mal¬ 
adaptive  learning  strategies  may  be  adopted  by  the  trainee. 

Modeling  through  imitative-observation  learning.  The  role  of 
imitative-observational  learning  through  a  modeling  process  is  both 
explicit  ond  implicit  in  many  cross-cultural  training  methods.  Guthrie 
(1975)  and  David  (1976)  ore  more  explicit  in  suggesting  that  modeling 
be  consciously  done  of  the  behavior  of  both  effective  sojourners  and 
host  culttire  persons.  Modeling  in  these  forms  is  conducive  to  receiving 
rewards  and  avoiding  punishment  in  the  new  culture  setting.  The  most 
appropriate  models  for  imitation  are  typically  considered  to  be  those 
sojourners  who  hove  successfully  adjusted  to  the  host  culture.  The 
range  of  imitatable  behaviors  is  great  and  includes  simple  situations, 
such  as  buying  a  bus  ticket,  os  well  as  con^lex  behaviors,  such  as  how 
to  supervise  a  culturally  different  staff.  One  may  also  model  host 
country  persons  in  those  situations  in  which  they  approve  or  reinforce 
one  another,  even  though  the  reason  for  these  behaviors  may  be  less 
thon  completely  understood. 

The  most  difficult  questions  regording  deliberate  modeling  as 
a  cross-culturol  training  method  concern  who  and  what  should  be 
modeled.  When  the  persons  and  the  content  to  be  modeled  are  deliber- 
otely  chosen  as  part  of  formol  cross-cultural  training,  these  choices 
are  presumobly  m^e  on  the  basis  of  their  potentiol  for  enhanced 
learning  of  the  new  culture.  However,  the  more  potent  models  in  the 
new  culture  setting  may  be  work  peers  or  supervisors,  ond  their  roles 
in  leorning  the  new  culture  may  take  many  forms.  The  most  likely 
models  to  be  chosen  are  those  who  provide  the  sojourner  protection 
from  debilitating  anxiety  and  from  whom  they  obtain  opprovol  and 
acceptance.  Social  support  groups  quickly  develop  overseas  and  the 
benefits  of  membership  may  involve  conformity  to  stereotypical  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  host  culture  os  seen  through  dominant  group  member's  eyes. 
Consequently,  one  may  learn  instrumentally  effective  behaviors  through 
modeling,  but  may  fail  to  learn  effective  problem  solving  strategies 
of  brooder  applicability  in  the  new  culture. 

A  more  systemotic  approoch  to  modeling  behoviors  for  successful 
overseas  adjustment  might  incorporate  greater  control  over  the  amount. 
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type,  sequence,  and  form  o£  the  models  to  which  the  newly  orrived 
sojourner  is  exposed.  The  gatekeeper  function  of  supervisory  or  high 
impact  personnel  insofar  as  they  constitute  salient  models  for 
observation  and  imitation  could  be  considered.  Collective  intercultural 
competence  of  fvinctioning  groups  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  special 
training  for  high  impact  personnel.  The  modeling  potential  of  various 
audiovisual  stimuli  such  os  films,  video  tapes,  audio  recordings,  and 
slide  presentations  of  host  cultures  has  probobly  not  been  odequately 
assessed  for  cross-cultural  training  purposes,  especiolly  since  these 
often  constitute  the  most  readily  avoilable  sources  of  learning 
experience.  In  addition,  the  way  in  which  Navy  personnel  go  about 
learning  new  cultures,  the  role  of  modeling  in  this  process,  and  the 
potential  for  enhanced  learning  through  more  systemotic  modeling 
opportunities  need  to  be  seriously  reconsidered. 

Cognitive  restructuring.  Cognitively-oriented  training  procedures 
which  have  emerged  in  the  last  decade  were  implicit  in  the  earlier 
writings  on  behavior  change  opproaches  to  overseos  odjustment.  The 
cognitive  restructuring  described  by  Meichenbaum  (1977),  Smith  (1980), 
and  Goldfried  (1979)  are  among  those  currently  employed  for  a  variety 
of  stress  problems.  They  appear  oppropriate  and  capable  of  adoptation 
to  the  intercultural  adjustment  process.  Although  not  identified  as 
such,  some  cross-culturol  training  methods,  such  os  the  Culture 
Assimilator,  values-ossumptions  awareness,  and  criticol  incidents 
exercises  contain  a  number  of  elements  of  cognitive  restructuring  proce¬ 
dures.  They  are  based  on  the  ass\unption  that  awareness  of  one's  own 
and  other's  basic  values,  or  learning  of  isomorphic  attributions  for 
tlie  occurence  of  misunderstandings  or  conflicts  have  a  corrective 
effect  on  svibsequent  intercultural  behaviors.  What  they  lack  is  the 
systematic,  direct  attempt  to  convert  irrational  and  ineffective 
thinking  patterns  to  more  adaptive  modes  of  dealing  with  intercultural 
stress. 


As  applied  to  intercultural  adjustment  problems,  the  systematic 
rational  restructuring  approach  of  Goldfried  (1979)  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion.  As  part  of  an  overseas  cross-culturol  training  program  the 
following  general  outline  might  be  considered: 

Presentation  of  rationale.  The  cross-cultural  trainer  would 
explain  the  underlying  ossxuaptions  of  rational  restructuring  ond  show 
that  what  people  tell  themselves  about  the  overseos  environment  affects 
their  feelings  about  the  sojourn  experience.  Simplified  explonations 
with  exomples  taken  from  intercultural  experiences  may  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  overleorned  nature  of  much  of  cultural  attitudes  and 
perceptions.  The  specific  goal  of  this  step  in  the  training  procedure 
v’ould  be  to  get  the  trainee  to  imderstond  the  generol  significance  of 
self-statements  in  influencing  a  broad  range  of  behoviors  in  the 
overseos  setting. 

Overview  of  irrational  intercultural  assumptions.  The  next 
step  would  involve  eliciting  from  troinees  their  reoctions  to  various 
irrational  assumptions  about  intercultural  experiences.  The  source 
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training  methods  which  emphasize  contrasting  cultural  assumptions  about 
motives,  social  relations,  and  individual-group  relations,  or  the 
standard  irrational  ossvtmptions  considered  prevalent  in  American  culture 
might  be  used.  Fo.:’  example,  the  irrational  assumption,  "I  must  be  loved 
and  approved  by  everyone  to  be  a  valued  person"  could  be  translated  to 
"1  must  gain  acceptance  and  approval  from  everyone  in  the  new  culture 
or  I  am  an  incompetent  person."  This,  of  course,  is  equally  irrotionol 
and  could  well  interfere  with  oversees  adjustment.  The  essential 
purpose  in  eliciting  reactions  to  these  assumptions  is  to  teach  the 
distinction  between  the  desirability  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
certain  life  conditions,  which  inevitably  lead  to  frustration, 

A  classic  irrational  intercultural  assumption,  and  one  that 
is  clearly  not  borne  out  by  recent  evidence  (e.g.,  Brislin,  1981; 
Klineberg  8  Hull,  1979)  would  be  "Everyone  must  experience  intense  culture 
shock  and  if  they  don't  they  must  be  denying  their  true  feelings." 

One  con  only  speculate  on  the  amount  of  physiological  arovisal  (e.g., 
normal  travel  fatigue,  jet  lag,  or  nutritional  influences  on  blood-sugar 
level)  in  the  overseas  setting  that  has  been  mislabeled  as  culture 
shock  by  thci  l-ix'-doctrinat id  sojourner.  This  is  not  to  deny  the 
potential  i  vv  actual  stressfulness  of  the  overseas  duty  ossignment,  but 
rather  to  c<..  I'oxt  it  in  terms  of  situational,  task,  and  individual 
difference  variables  in  modifying  the  actual  experience.  We  are  far 
from  o  useful  taxonomy  of  the  stressfulness  of  overseas  settings,  let 
alone  understanding  of  individual  coping  effectiveness  as  a  mediating 
factor.  Beyond  a  qualified  recognition  of  the  possibility,  it  would 
seem  to  ba  of  questionable  benefit  to  provide  cognitive  sets  for  the 
inevitability  and  xiniversality  of  certoin  negative  overseas  experience 
which  Jaave  be^n  bused  primarily  on  anecdotal  accounts. 


Analysis  of  trainees'  intercultural  problems  in  rational  terms. 
Once  the  role  of  self-statements  in  creating  negative  feelings  and  the 
irrationolity  of  certain  beliefs  and  eiqpectations  are  understood,  the 
trainer  can  concentrate  on  onalyzing  individual  problems.  Whether  the 
training  is  provided  as  a  pre-departure  orientation  or  os  part  of  an 
ongoing  program  in  the  overseas  setting  would  determine  somewhot  the 
content  of  the  individual's  irrational  beliefs.  If  the  former,  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  the  experiences  of  previo^vs  sojourners  and 
elicit  agreement  with  demonstrably  ineffective  overseas  belief  stote— 
ments.  If  the  latter,  octual  current  experiences  could  be  used.  In 
either  case,  the  trainees  beliefs  are  examined  for  the  reality  of  the 
interpretation  of  events  and  the  consequences  of  the  way  in  which  o 
situation  had  been  labeled. 


Teachiug  trainees  to  modify  self-statements.  This  is  the  crucial 
phase  of  training  in  systematic  rational  restructuring  and  one  which 
distinguishes  it  from  croft.8-cultural  training  methods  which  focus  on 
creating  cultiiral  awareness  or  isomorphic  attributions.  An  active  and 
deliberate  attempt  is  made  to  get  the  trainee  to  do  something  differ¬ 
ently  when  negatively  oroiised.  The  trainee  is  taught  to  observe  and 
use  negative  emotions  (e.g.,  onger,  diffuse  onxiety)  as  a  cue  to  engage 
in  self-dialogue  about  irrational  intercultural  statements  they  may  be 


making  to  themselves*  The  automatic  reaction  of  stress  considered 
typical  in  overseas  settings  would  thus  be  at  least  partially 
neutralized  by  replacing  alarming  self-statements  with  more  realistic 
appraisals  of  the  sitixotion. 

Systematic  rational  restructuring  primarily  uses  simulated 
imgginal  scenes  as  situational  stimuli  diiring  the  initial  training 
procedures.  The  typicol  experience  with  clinical  populations  is  thot 
with  practice  the  great  toajority  of  people  can  leorn  them  and  almost 
totally  eliminate  or  greatly  minimize  the  ixiitial  emotional  upset.  It 
is  reasonable  to  believe  thot  it  could  be  profitably  employed  with 
non-clinicol  populations/  such  as  Navy  personnel.  Commond  encourogement 
may  be  required,  and  incentive  could  be  provided  for  using  the  some 
procedures  in  the  day-to-day  overseas  setting.  Even  though  failure 
with  complex  and  vague  intercultural  situations  is  to  be  expected, 
systematic  rational  restructuring  could  provide  overseas  duty  personnel 
with  a  cognitive  coping  set  thot  increosed  self-reinforcement  for 
active  coping  rather  thon  immobilization  or  minimally  effective 
passive-coping  strategies,  such  as  alcoholism  or  social  withdrawal. 

Stress-innoculgtion  training.  Since  it  has  been  used  successfully 
in  improving  performance  with  a  wide  variety  of  interpersonal  tosks, 
stress-innoculation  training  would  appear  to  be  porticularly  well- 
suited  as  a  cross-cultural  training  procedure.  Both  the  more  general 
stress-innoculation  training  procedures  proposed  by  Meichenbaum  (1977) 
and  the  anger- specific  training  procedures  developed  by  Novoco  (1979) 
could  be  adapted. 

As  described  ob-ve,  stress-innoculc  xort  training  involves 
educational,  rehearsal,  and  application  P/ioses.  XI'  is  the  rehearsal 
phase  in  which  odc4>tive  self-statements  ore  taught  which  may  be  of 
greatest  value  for  improving  intercultural  adjustment.  In  order  to 
enhance  their  application  to  the  overseas  experience,  it  would  probobly 
be  advisable  to  alter  the  more  general  coping  swlf-statements  to 
include  specific  task-oriented  content*  Thus  the  statements  might  take 
the  following  form: 

Preparing  for  a  stressor 

What  is  it  you  ore  expected  to  do  in  this  particular  inter- 
culturol  si-tuation? 

If  you're  not  sure  whot's  ejqpected,  try  to  pick  up  some  cue:* 
from  the  people  who  hove  been  in  the  culture  for  a  while. 

Don't  worry  about  mistakes,  they're  going  to  happen  and  you  will 
learn  something  about  the  culture. 

Confronting  and  dealing  with  the  stressor 

Take  it  one  step  at  o  time  and  you'll  be  better  oble  to  see 
whot's  expected  of  you. 

Feeling  onxious  is  very  normal  in  interculturol  si-tuations— it' s 
o  cue  to  use  your  coping  abilities. 
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Coping  with  fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by  inter cultural  situationa 
When  you  start  to  feel  fearful  in  intercultural  situations/  just 
pause  and  give  yourself  some  time  to  size  things  up. 

Keep  your  focus  on  the  people  in  the  present  situation  and  think 
about  the  culturally  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

Reinforcing  self-statements 

You're  getting  better  at  these  intercultural  situations  each 
time  you  use  the  coping  procedures. 

When  you  control  your  ideas  about  intercultural  situations  you 
control  your  fear  and  enjoy  yourself  a  lot  more. 

Since  intergroup  relations  in  some  overseas  settings  have 
developed  during  periods  of  active  conflict/  Navy  personnel  may  find 
themselves  in  intercultural  sittiations  conducive  to  onger  and  aggression. 
They  are  often  the  targets  of  stereotypical  perceptions  and  long- 
striding  animosities  which  create  conations  of  heightened  probability 
of  conflict.  While  a  certain  omount  of  conflict  is  unavoidable/  the 
chronic  condition  of  onger  may  seriously  impair  morale  ond  productivity. 
Novaco's  training  procedure  for  cognitive  regulation  of  anger  appeors 
to  have  promise  in  this  regard. 

In  actual  practice/  cognitive  regulation  of  anger  follows  much 
the  same  procedures  as  other  stress-irnoculation  training  methods.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  stressors  in  this  case  are  perceived 
provocations  which  must  be  reinterpreted  or  reappraised.  Not  all 
provocations  can  be  onticipated  even  under  ordinary  circumstances/  and 
the  overseas  setting  provides  many  spontaneous  annoyances.  However/ 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  numerous  instances  in  which  recurrent 
situations  with  known  antagonists  con  be  predicted.  Dealing  with 
indifferent  or  hostile  store-clerks  or  obtaining  needed  documents  from 
bureaucrotic  personnel  are  fomiliar  examples.  In  the  early  port  of 
overseos  adjustment/  it  may  be  particularly  easy  to  create  provocation 
proneness  or  chronic  anger  responses  which  generolize  to  future  inter¬ 
actions  in  the  culture. 

Anger  prevention  or  regulotion  for  adaptive  purposes  follows 
the  three  steps  of  cognitive  preporotion/  skills  acquisition/  and 
applications  described  in  detail  in  a  previous  section.  The  variation 
in  the  content  for  the  skills  acquisition  phase  in  overseas  settings 
might  be  adopted  from  Novaco  (1979)  as  follows: 

Preparing  for  a  provocation 

It's  eosy  to  get  irritated  in  intercultural  situations  but  I 
can  handle  it. 

Remember  not  to  take  things  personally.  Thmy  may  be  reacting 
to  some  general  view  of  Novy  persons/  not  me  in  particular.  It 
takes  time  to  learn  how  to  get  things  done  in  this  culture. 

Impact  and  confrontation 

Getting  mod  won't  help.  Keep  your  sights  on  whot  you  have  to 
do  and  understonding  the  woy  this  culture  operates. 


I 

I 
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Look  for  positive  signs  that  you're  going  about  it  in  o  way 
that's  understood  in  this  culture. 

Coping  with  arousal 

Here  come  those  ongry  feelings.  It's  time  to  slow  down  and 
focus  on  figuring  out  the  way  it's  done  in  this  culture* 

Take  it  easy,  don't  get  pushy  and  remember  to  use  yovir  relaxation 
techniques. 

Subsequent  reflection 
(Conflict  \inresolved) 

Don't  take  it  personally.  You  probobly  don't  understood  the  cues 
in  this  culture  yet. 

What  could  have  been  more  effective  in  that  porticular  situation. 
(Conflict  resolved) 

I'm  getting  better  and  better  at  figuring  out  this  culture. 

It  looks  like  I've  been  getting  upset  when  it  wasn't  even 
necessary* 

Several  experienced  practitioners  concur  on  the  use  of  opplied 
social  learning  procedures  for  preventive  interventions  with  high  risk 
populations  (e.g..  Beech,  1978;  Goldfried,  1979;  Meichenbaum,  1977). 
Overseas  duty  personnel  certainly  constitute  a  population  at  risk  for 
whom  more  effective  preparation  and  training  is  required.  An  explicit 
program  that  taught  a  brood  range  of  cognitive  coping  skills  by  using 
techniques  such  as  modeling,  cognitive  restructuring,  and  stress- 
innoculation  to  cope  with  the  variety  of  stressors  in  the  overseas 
setting  would  stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  erratic  manner  in  which 
most  sojourners  now  learn  to  handle  intercultural  odjustment  problems. 


One  of  the  distinct  advantoges  of  cognitive  behavior  chonge  methods 
is  that  they  combine  the  basic  elements  of  deutero-learning  (learning  to 
learn)  as  described  in  a  variety  of  cross-cultural  training  approaches 
(e.g.,  Cosse,  19^0).  The  coping  skills  ond  problem  solving  emphasis 
con  thus  be  used  ocross  a  variety  of  behovior  settings  to  develop  skills 
expropriate  to  the  task  environment.  This  could  prove  particulorly 
useful  for  the  ronge  of  Novy  duty  assignments.  Ihe  degree  of  inter¬ 
cultural  task  conxlexity  and  the  resources  required  to  cope  successfully 
with  these  tasks  will  probably  vary  in  homeported,  shore-duty,  deployed, 
ond  high  impact  assignments.  Unfortunotely,  the  intercultural  task 
demands  of  these  vorious  assignments  lack  the  kind  of  specification 
that  might  moke  fact-oriented  cross-culturol  training  adequate.  More¬ 
over,  the  intercultural  tosk  demands  vory  in  different  culture  settings 
such  that  there  is  a  conxlex  interaction  between  type  of  duty 
assignment  and  culture.  ^i<fhile  fact-oriented  cross-cultural  trainirig  may 
prove  useful  os  o  general  orientation,  successful  intercultural 
adoptation  and  effective  performonce  in  various  duty  ossignments  require 
integrated  coping  skills  which  can  be  applied  to  solve  problems  as  they 
occur. 


IV.  SOCIAL  SUPPORT  FACTCBS  IN  OVERSEAS  TRAINING 


General  Themes 


Training  approaches  typically  fail  to  deal  with  the  broader  social 
context  in  which  overseas  duty  occurs/  particularly  in  terms  of  social 
support  systems.  An  accumulating  body  of  behavioral  sciences  research 
suggests  the  roles  such  systems  can  play.  Much  of  this  research  is  of 
direct  relevance  to  Navy  overseas  troining,  but  needs  review/  integra¬ 
tion/  and  focus.  In  particular/  there  are  three  major  areas  of 
relevance.  First,  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  stress  produced  by 
transitional  experiences  such  os  relocation  overseas  is  the  disruption 
of  a  person's  social  support  systems.  Second,  one  of  the  primary 
strategies  for  coping  with  the  greater  stress  involved  in  overseas  duty 
is  the  utilization  of  avoiloble  social  support  systems  such  os  the 
family.  Third,  social  support  systems  like  the  family  ore  frequently 
hindered  in  providing  adequate  support  overseas  because  they/  too,  are 
often  under  a  greet  deal  of  stress  ond  are  not  functioning  optimolly. 


The  Nature  of  Social  Support  Systems  and  the  Impact  of  Their  Disruption 

A  social  support  system  is  a  network  of  ties  with  other  people  and 
groups  that  plays  a  significant  part  in  mediating  a  person's  physical 
and  psychological  health  over  time  (Caplan,  1974;  Noit/  1980). 

Potential  systems  include  the  family/  friends /  neighbors/  work  asso¬ 
ciates/  religioxis  groups,  recreational  and  educational  associations/ 
forsKil  and  informal  covuiselors,  nutuol  assistance  associations/  etc. 

They  can  serve  human  needs  for  affiliation;  reinforcement;  recognition; 
affirmation;  ossistonce  in  mobilizing  psychologicol  resources;  sharing 
tasks;  validotion  of  perceptions,  beliefs,  and  actions;  a  host  of 
resources  including  money,  skills,  and  information;  advice  in  handling 
life  sitiiations;  ond  sometimes  just  the  shoring  of  experiences— positive 
and  negative. 

Focusing  specificolly  on  the  fomily,  Caplan  (1976)  identifies  the 
following  as  major  support  fvmctionss  a  collector  and  disseminator  of 
information  about  the  world,  a  feedback  guidonce  system,  a  source  of 
ideology,  a  guide  in  problem  solving,  o  source  of  practicol  aid,  a 
haven  for  rest  and  recuperotion,  o  reference  group,  a  source  and 
validotor  of  identity,  ozui  a  contributor  to  emotional  mastery,  portlcu^ 
Irrly  in  periods  of  transition.  He  also  points  out  limiting  conditions 
involving  requirements  for  free  communication  among  members  and 
interpersonal  relationships  that  ore  supportive  rother  than  pathogenic 
in  noture.  Goldberg  (1980)  further  warns  that  the  conten^rary,  western 
nuclear  family  is  in  fact  often  poorly  equipped  to  odequately  handle 
stress,  separation  and  isolation,  conflicts,  value  differences,  ond 
conflicting  individual  goals.  He  stresses  that  this  is  especially 
likely  in  relocation  situotions  in  which  the  entire  family  is  under 
stress. 


As  mentioned  previously,  major  stressors  produced  by  intercultural 
interaction  in  overseas  duty  are  a  lack  in  social  perception  verification, 
new  stimuli  with  little  or  ombiguous  meoning,  and  misunderstanding  new 
and  diverse  experiences*  Adequate  social  support  systems  can  provide 
the  social  comparison  (see  Festinger,  1954)  information  needed  to  moke 
more  confident  attributions  over  events  upon  which  to  bose  predictions, 
decision  making,  ond  actual  behavior  (Fontaine,  1974).  Likewise,  to  the 
extent.'  the  attributions  or  attitudes  are  shored— 'Which  they  frequently 
ore  since  most  systems  are  culturolly  homogeneovis— the  need  for 
validation  as  well  os  verification  is  served  (Bass  &  Ryterbond,  1979). 

With  inadequate  support,  problems  begin  to  arise,  however. 

O'Donnell  (1980)  reviews  a  variety  of  research  indicating  that 
inadequate  social  support  is  associated  with  a  range  of  problems 
including:  psychopathology,  high  death  rates,  susceptibility  to  brain¬ 
washing,  poor  job  performance,  and  poor  job  retention.  The  identification 
of  the  consequences  of  a  lack  in  social  support,  ond  the  mechanism(s) 
by  which  the  effect  occurs  (see  Saroson,  Saroson,  8  Johnson,  1980),  is 
somewhat  less  developed  than  desired.  The  general  theme  of  the  research, 
however,  is  that  lack  of  support  is  associated  with  stress  manifested 
in  a  number  of  debilitating  ways  depending  on  the  person  and  the 
situation.  From  a  stress-strain  model,  Payne  (1980)  disciisses  both 
"direct-effect"  and  "buffering"  explanotions  for  the  effects  of  lack  of 
social  support.  The  model,  utilizing  terminology  token  from  structural 
engineering,  differentiates  between  stress  (which  is  an  environmental 
force)  ond  strain  (which  is  a  psychological  reaction  to  that  force). 
Inadequate  social  support  can  increase  the  amount  of  situational  stress 
directly  and.>  thus,  the  amount  of  psychological  stroin  experienced;  or 
it^adequate  support  can  fail  to  buffer  situational  stress  and,  therefore, 
increase  strain.  There  is  empiricol  support  for  both,  and,  most  likely, 
conditions  in  which  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  ore  monifested.  As  is 
frequently  the  case,  more  focused  research  is  needed  to  identify  those 
conditions* 


The  Impact  of  Social  Support  Systems  on  Coping 

A  plethora  of  studies  have  demonstrated  thot  social  support  systems 
can  serve  important  coping  f\uictions  in  o  wide  variety  of  contexts 
involving  physical,  psychological,  and  behavioral  disorders  (Cobb,  1976; 
McMichoel,  1980;  Orford,  1980).  Orford,  for  instance,  reviews  evidence 
that  people  enmeshed  in  social  support  systems  hove  fewer  then  average 
psychological  problems  and  that  lock  of  support— porticularly  parental 
support— produces  social  competency  problems  in  children,  lower  self¬ 
esteem  in  odolescents,  and  anti-social  problems  in  both  adolescents  ond 
adults.  Some  of  the  most  compelling  evidence  for  the  use  of  social 
support  systems  to  aid  coping  comes  from  people  involved  in  natural 
disasters,  combot,  concentration  camps,  ond  other  relatively  extreme 
situations.  While  psychological  coping  mechanisms  are  frequently 
surprisingly  well-developed  in  such  situations,  they  are  often  insuffi¬ 
cient  by  themselves  for  adequately  dealing  with  environmental  stressors 
(Payne,  1980).  While  overseas  relocotion  is  seldom  as  acutely  stressful 
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as  these  situations/  use  of  social  support  systems  nevertheless  can  be 
important  in  coping.  In  fact/  Coehlo  et  ol.  (1980)  point  to  the  use 
of  social  support  systems/  informotion  acquisition/  and  anticipation 
ond  rehearsal  of  behavior  os  the  strategies  of  most  use  in  relocation. 

Not  all  types  of  social  support  are  significantly  effective  in  all 
situations/  however.  Wells  (1977)/  for  instance/  found  that  supervisor 
and  spouse  support,  but  not  peer  support,  were  effective  in  mitigating 
the  effect  of  stress  on  health  in  work  settings.  In  general,  we  expect 
social  systems  overseas  to  play  the  some  kinds  of  support  roles  they  do 
at  home,  but  keyed  to  the  overseas  context.  They  can  provide:  infor¬ 
mation  about  problems,  resources,  and  opportunities  in  the  oversees 
site;  they  con  provide  a  source  of  feedback  about  perceptions  of  and 
interactions  with  other  cultures;  they  can  provide  ideological 
validation  and  a  sovirce  of  comfort  or  rest  from  the  stress  and  fatigue 
of  dealing  with  a  new  environment;  they  con  provide  companionship  in 
exploring  that  environment  and  share  the  responsibilities  of  handling 
it;  and,  os  we  shall  see,  they  can  provide  o  context  for  cross-cultural 
training  and  a  source  of  continuing  cross-cultural  orientation  programs. 

Turning  to  specific  criteria,  Cowan  (1980)  elaborates  on  the 
important  role  that  social  support  systems  can  play  in  coping  with 
problems  of  psychologicol  adjustment.  He  quotes  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  (1978)  in  which  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  is  based,  in  port,  on  fitidings  that  formal  mental  health 
services  deal  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  mental  health  probleias  in  any 
community.  Other  work  has  demonstrated  the  role  of  social  support 
and/or  the  perception  of  social  support  in  satisfaction  ossociated  with 
stressful  situations  (Bass  &  Ryterband,  1979;  Johaiuien,  1978;  Payne, 
1980),  O'Donnell  (1980)  presents  data  relating  social  support  of 
supervisors  and  peers  to  performance  and  retention  in  an  organizational 
setting.  He  also  points  out,  however,  the  potential  negative  effects 
of  social  support  systems,  i.o.,  thoy  can  provide  support  for  undesirable 
behoviors  as  well  (e.g.,  delinquency,  drug  use,  unemployment,  etc.). 

A  key  point  is  that,  while  sociol  support  can  provide  a  potentially 
effective  aid  in  minimizing  adjustment  problems  and  maximizing  satis¬ 
faction,  performance,  and  retention  in  stress  situations,  the  potential 
will  be  realized  only  under  certain  circumstances:  when  the  support 
encourages  acquisition  of  skills  through  instruction,  anolysis,  modeling, 
or  other  techniques  that  are  likely  to  minimize  adjustment  problems 
and  maximize  performance.  For  instance,  if  personal  adjustment  overseas 
is  a  goal,  support  from  or  modeling  of  relatively  adjusted  rather  than 
malodjvisted  persons  is  likely  to  be  most  beneficial. 


The  Impact  of  Overseas  Relocation  on  Social  Support  Systems 

Social  support  systems  can  play  a  key  role  in  helping  people  cope 
diiring  relocations,  but,  at  the  some  time,  relocation  frequently  puts 
severe  stress  on  many  of  those  some  systems—particulorly  the  family. 
When  relocation  is  overseas  axid  accon^onied  by  the  culture,  climate,  ond 
other  differences  discussed  earlier,  the  stress  is  exacerbated.  The 
problem  is  large:  in  1970,  there  were  over  1.7  million  Americans  living 
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overseas  in  both  military  and  civilian  roles  (Wexkman/  1980). 

Loewenthal  and  Snedden  (1981)  describe  the  typical  context  of  families 
relocated  overseas  by  multinational  corporations  in  a  manner  related  to 
the  military,  i.e.,  primary  concern  is  given  to  getting  the  employee 
working  on  the  job  as  soon  os  possible.  Only  as  an  afterthought  (if  at 
all)  is  support  usually  given  to  the  fomily.  They  also  emphasize  the 
problems  thot  this  lack  of  concern  can  have  on  the  fomily  os  a  unit,  the 
family  in  its  role  as  a  support  system  for  the  employee,  and  for  the 
corporation.  It  typically  costs  $55,000  to  $150,000  to  transfer  someone 
overseas.  Therefore,  bringing  them  home  because  of  productivity 
problems,  adjustment  problems,  or  family  problems  is  expensive.  In  foot, 
a  recent  survey  of  American  corporations  overseas  foxmd  that  early 
return  added  54  percent  to  budgeted  relocation  costs  (Update,  1980). 
Loewenthal  and  Snedden  point  out  that  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  ($500 
to  $1000  per  family  unit)  a  training  program  could  be  delivered  to 
protect  the  investment. 

In  terms  of  individual  fomily  members,  the  employee,  like  the 
serviceman  or  woman,  is  often  the  least  affected  by  relocation  because 
they  participate  in  a  structured  work  orgonization  or  service  environment 
often  not  too  different  from  that  at  home.  It  is  the  spouse  ond/or  the 
children  that  often  must  interact  most  frequently  and  intimately  with 
the  host  culture  in  shopping,  obtaining  necessary  services,  education, 
and  recreation.  As  mentioned,  they  ore  typically  given  the  least 
preparation.  Though  research  indicates  that  the  effects  of  relocotion 
on  children  ore  mixed  in  terms  of  both  social  adjustment  and  academic 
achievement  (Cioldberg,  1980),  adolescents  appear  to  be  porticularly 
vulnerable  due  to  the  stress  of  the  joint  transitions  of  relocation  and 
puberty  (McKain,  1976). 


The  Extended  Family,  Intimate  Relationships,  and  Self-Help  Groups 

Most  literature  on  the  support  functions  of  social  systems  hos 
focused  on  the  nuclear  family  or  the  work  organization.  There  is  also 
evidence,  however,  of  the  importance  of  other  systems  such  os  the 
extended  family  (Litwok,  1960),  self-help  groups,  ond  intimate  dyadic 
relationships,  particularly  in  transitional  experiences  such  os  j 

relocation  overseas.  Cochrane  and  Sobol  (1980)  and  Duck  (1980)  empha¬ 
size  the  role  of  intimate  relationships  in  preventing,  moderating,  and 
coping  with  stress.  In  fact,  frequently  one  or  two  close  friendships 
may  be  as  critical  in  mitigating  stress  from  many  sources,  including  { 

relocotion,  with  the  host  of  lorger,  more  formol,  social  support  systems. 
AmoroSingham  (1980)  discusses  the  role  of  the  interruption  of  close 
friendships  in  producing  stress  overseas  and  the  critical  role  of 
developing  new  friendships  in  adjustment  overseas.  Rivers  and  Fontaine 
(1979)  report  data  indicating  the  importance  of  close  interculturol 
friendships  on  satisfaction  with  the  interculturol  experience.  There  ^ 

are,  however,  problems  of  access  and  differences  in  culture— par ticu-  1 

larly  with  respect  to  the  development,  nature,  and  role  of  friendships— 
that  can  make  the  development  and  mointenonce  of  close  friendships 
with  people  from  other  cultures  difficult  (AmoraSingham,  1980;  t 
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Fontaine  &•  Dorch/  1980). 

The  issue  of  the  relotive  emphasis  that  should  be  placed  on 
developing  friendships  with  home  country  or  host  country  nationals  is 
also  important.  There  are  advontages  ond  disadvantages  to  both 
(AmoroSingham/  198C;  Klineberg,  1980).  Establishing  friendships  pri¬ 
marily  with  other  home  country  nationals  living  in  the  host  covintry 
is  initially  relatively  easy  but  can  produce  more  difficult  long-term 
odjustment  to  the  degree  the  person  must  be  dependent  upon  the  host 
culture  for  resources.  Friendships  with  host  country  nationals  are 
initially  more  difficult  to  establish,  but  may  ease  long-term  adjustment. 
Those  who  successfully  establish  these  latter  relationships,  however, 
may  have  more  difficulty  with  "reverse  culture  shock"  when  they  return 
home  than  those  who  never  really  become  integrated  into  the  host  culture. 

Self  or  mutual  help  groups  also  have  been  shown  to  have  useful 
coping  functions  in  tronsitional  experiences  for  a  diversity  of  people 
(Dumont,  1976;  Killilea,  1976;  Speigal,  1976).  They  typically  ore 
composed  of  people  with  common  problems  who  come  together,  sometimes 
with  the  assistance  of  appropriote  professionols,  to  provide  o  support 
mechanism  to  better  help  themselves  ond  other  group  members.  Problems 
range  from  drugs  to  loneliness  to  marital  problems.  Participants  are 
usually  voluntary  although  there  are  instances  in  the  military  or  the 
criminal  justice  system  where  that  is  questionable.  Killilea  outlines 
a  number  of  functions  of  such  groups  which  are  appropriate  to  coping 
with  overseas  relocation:  sharing  common  experiences,  providixig  help 
and  support;  associating  with  successful  adjmiters;  development  of 
collective  will  power;  providing  informotion;  ond  assisting  constructive 
action  toward  shared  goals.  Silverman  (1980)  presents  a  detailed 
description  of  the  development  of  mutual  help  groups  that  has  practical 
implications  for  sociol  skills  training  programs. 


Social  Support  Systems  and  Enhancing  Opportunities  Overseas 

Social  support  systems  con  play  on  importont  role  in  enhancing  the 
opportunities  in  oversees  assignment  os  well  os  coping  with  the  problems. 
They  can  provide  information  about  the  opportunities  available  in  an 
overseas  site  for  odventure,  culturol  e;:qploration,  recreation,  and 
education.  They  can  encourage  ond  provide  suggestions  for  toking 
odvantuge  of  those  opportunities.  They  can  provide  companionship  and 
shared  experiences.  It  is  often  much  easier  and  more  fun  to  e:qplore  a 
new  culture  in  the  coiq>ony  of  others.  AmaraSinghom  (1980)  and  Fontaine 
and  Dorch  (1980)  both  stress  the  important  opportunities  for  personal 
growth  associated  with  the  estoblishment  of  close  intercultxiral 
relotionships.  Thus,  any  program  incorporating  the  development  or  use 
of  social  support  systems  would  be  underutilizing  such  systems  if 
attention  were  not  paid,  in  part,  to  their  potential  for  enhancing 
overseas  opportunities.  The  more  personnel  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  satisfied  with  their  relo¬ 
cation.  The  implications  for  the  organizational,  personnel,  and 
diplomatic  criteria  of  concern  to  the  Navy  are  apparent. 
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The  najor  themes  outlined  above  are  also  monifested  in  literature 
focusing  more  specifically  on  the  roles  thot  social  support  systems 
ploy  in  the  military/  in  general/  and  the  Navy/  in  particular:  the 
impact  of  the  disruption  of  social  support  systems  on  stress/  the  use 
of  social  support  systems  in  coping  with  stress/  ond  the  impact  of 
relocation  on  the  ftinctioning  of  social  support  systems*  Across  the 
themes /  however/  the  amount  of  research  of  direct  opplicability  to 
overseas  duty  is  relatively  sparse* 


The  Nature  and  Impact  of  Social  Support  Systems  in  the  Na\ 


There  is  a  variety  of  military  and  civilian  social  support  systems 
ovailable  to  Navy  personnel  and  their  dependents*  They  range  from 
Family  Service  Centers  to  the  Navy  League  to  the  USO*  Complementing 
more  formal/  structured  systems  are  strong  informal/  traditional 
supports  for  dealing  with  stress  (MontolvO/  1976)*  Unfortunately  the 
availability  of  the  military~~and  civilian— systems  is  more  limited 
overseas/  where  they  are  most  needed*  Such  is  particularly  the  case  for 
those  living  off  base  (McKain/  1973)*  Studies  on  overseas  relocation 
generally  indicate  serious  problems  for  both  service  persons  and  their 
dependents  in  adjusting  to  disrupted  social  networks  along  with  cultural 
differences  and  new  living  conditions*  These  problems  will  affect 
organizational/  personnel/  and  diploioatic  criteria  of  concern  to  the 
Navy. 


Glidewell  (1972)  found  a  relationship  between  social  isolation  and 
susceptibility  to  "broinwashing**  during  the  Koreon  War*  Fanning  (1967) 
found  that  lack  of  sociol  support/  in  the  form  of  social  iso lotion/  of 
military  dependents  produced  higher  rates  of  health-related  problems* 
Grace  et  al*  (1976)  found  that  social  support  of  the  service  person  by  the 
spouse  related  importantly  to  actuol  reenlistment  in  the  Navy*  One  of 
the  important  determinants  of  satisfaction  with  the  Novy  appears  to  be 
the  ability  to  cope  with  the  frequent  stressors  produced  by  relocation; 
sociol  support  systems  have  been  shown  to  significontly  aid  coping  in 
both  military  (Williams/  1976)  and  reloted  non-militory  contexts  (e*g*/ 
Dorman/  1977  for  foreign  service  spouses;  Loewenthal  &  Snedden/  1981/ 
for  families  relocoted  overseas  by  multinotional  corporations). 

There  is  evidence  that/  for  the  Navy  family/  the  break-up  of 
social  networks  associated  with  overseas  relocotion  is  more  disruptive 
and  stressful  to  family  members  than  the  separation  from  the  service 
person  (usually  the  father)  during  deployment  and  that  disruption  is 
particularly  critical  to  the  identity  formation  and  personal  growth 
experiences  of  children  (Piill/  1976).  McKain  (1976)  reviews  studies 
showing  thot  family  problems  in  the  military  are  greater  if  the  family 
is  not  integrated  into  a  supportive  network  of  community  memberships 
and  activities — particulorly  overseas*  He  presents  data  showing  a 
strong  correlation  between  feelings  of  aliemtion  in  Army  foioily  members 


and  family  problems  associated  with  relocation*  Further^  the  enlisted 
families  who  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  relocation  turned  least 
frequently  to  community  resources  for  help*  These  latter  families  relied 
on  the  more  informal  assistance  of  peers  and  neighbors — though  it  is 
unclear  whether  the  reason  was  preference  or  access. 


The  Increasing  Importance  of  the  Family  in  the  Navy 

A  social  support  system  with  an  overseas  role  of  primary  importance 
to  the  Navy  is  the  family.  Along  with  many  other  major  recent  changes 
in  the  Navy  has  been  on  increase  in  the  nvinber  of  families*  The 
increase  is  significant  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  Navy  policies.  Today 
54  percent  of  the  approximately  520,000  Navy  men  and  women  are  married 
and  have  close  to  600, 000  primary  dependents  (Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  n.d.  ;  Orthner  6  Nelson,  1980).  An  additional  7  percent  are 
single  parents  with  8,550  dependents.  Eighty  percent  of  Navy  men  and 
women  with  four  or  more  years  of  experience  are  married.  The  sigtrifi- 
cance  of  the  increased  number  of  Navy  families  has  led  to  a  xxumber  of 
conferences  on  family  related  issues  (e.g.,  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Military  Family  Research  in  1977  and  the  Navywide  Family 
Awareness  Conference  in  1978)  and  a  major  emphasis  on  the  Navy's  Family 
Support  Program, 

The  Family  Support  Program's  mission  is  "to  improve  Navy's 
awareness  of  and  access  to,  relioble  and  useful  information,  resources, 
and  services  that  support  and  enrich  the  lives  of  Navy  families  and 
single  service  members"  (Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  n.d*  )•  The 
major  component  is  on  expanding  networh  of  Family  Service  Centers 
designed  to  "serve  as  on  information,  referral,  and  followup  system; 
to  coordinate  family-related  resources;  ond  to  provide  direct  ossistance 
in  selected  areas  such  as  personal  or  marriage  counseling"  (Eyre,  1960), 
Areas  of  concern  include:  personal  and  family  enrichment,  personal 
marriage  and  child  counseling,  consumer  education,  child  development, 
parent  education,  relocation  services,  s^iouse  abuse,  azvi  rape  or  sexual 
assault  counseling.  Another  component  of  the  Program  is  the  Family 
Advocacy  Program  focusing  more  specifically  on  spouse  abuse,  child 
abuse,  rape,  and  other  forms  of  sexual  assault. 

The  Finol  Report  of  the  Navywide  Family  Awareness  Conference  (1978) 
mokes  o  number  of  specific  recommendations  for  the  family  overseas. 

These  recommendations  focus  on  suitability  screening,  the  Navy  sponsor 
program,  pre-departure  information,  orientation  and  adjustment  training, 
status  of  forces  agreements,  oversees  quolity  of  life,  funding 
appropriations  for  personnel  support  programs,  command  support  for 
people  related  programs,  family  living  overseos,  fomily  income  oversees, 
quality  of  education  for  dependent  children  overseas,  fomily  counseling 
services  overseas,  child  care  centers  overseos,  and  support  for  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation.  In  terms  of  training,  the  Conference  made  two 
major  recommendations:  (1)  to  offer  training  courses  to  fomilies  on 
intercultural  adaptation,  and  (2)  to  estoblish  a  family  overseas 
preparation  center  at  all  major  points  of  debarkation  to  conduct  pre- 
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departure  training  programs  for  family  units.  These  recommendations  ore 
discussed  in  more  detail  below  in  the  context  of  implications  from  the 
social  suppori:  system  literoture  for  overseas  troining. 


Social  Support  Systems  and  Training  for  Overseas  Duty 


The  above  review  indicates  thot  social  support  systems  can  play 
several  key  roles  in  overseas  training  progroms.  First,  such  systems 
can  serve  as  an  important  content  area  in  training.  For  instance, 
programs  can  include  training  on  what  social  support  systems  are,  the 
alternative  systems  that  are  ovailoble  in  an  overseas  duty  site,  how  to 
get  involved  in  them,  how  they  con  be  used  effectively  to  reduce  stress 
or  moximize  opportunities,  ond  how  to  maintain  them.  Second,  social 
support  systems  themselves  can  provide  a  context  for  training.  Since 
the  family  or  work  group  will  be  functioning  overseas  together,  joint 
training  would  both  facilitate  training  effectiveness  ond  strengthen 
the  social  unit.  Third,  these  systems  can  be  a  source  of  continuing 
programs  offering  supplementary  training.  For  example,  ofter  formal 
overseas  training  has  terminated,  church,  educational,  or  residential 
groups  can  continue  to  incorporate  cross-cultural  orientation  along  with 
their  other  activities. 

Training  effectiveness  is  likely  to  be  maximized  by  utilizing  social 
support  systems  in  complementary  combinations  of  the  above  roles.  In 
order  to  do  that,  however,  there  must  be  a  practical  understanding  of 
the  critical  voriables  associated  with  each  role.  Such  variables  are 
likely  to  include  those  common  to  "service"  systems  in  general  (see 
Owon,  1980)  such  os:  (1)  the  avoilobility  of  a  selection  of  support 
systems;  (2)  the  oppropriateness  of  the  systems  to  critical  personnel 
needs  likely  to  impact  adjustment  and  productivity;  (3)  the  assessibility 
of  those  systemr  to  personnel  at  the  time  of  need;  (4)  the  acceptability 
of  the  systems  in  terms  of  responsiveness  to  racial  or  ethnic  perspec¬ 
tives  and  lack  of  perceived  racism;  (5)  the  continuity  of  the  systems 
throughout  the  duration  of  oversees  assignment;  and  (6)  the  occeptance 
of  the  training  program  by  the  systems. 

Our  general  perspective  is  that  Navy  personnel  assigned  overseas 
must  be  provided  with  the  high  level  of  sociol  support  requisite  for 
personal  adjustment  and  productivity  in  any  envirorunent.  Itovrever,  in 
addition  to  the  broad  range  of  needs  necessary  for  effective  functioning 
at  home,  overseas  personnel  are  often  exposed  to  differences  in  culture, 
climate,  and  topography  that  put  special  burdens  on  support  systems* 

Thus,  personnel  are  likely  to  have  a  greater  need  for  social  support 
systems  and,  at  the  some  time,  ore  less  able  to  find,  or  develop  them, 
for  themselves.  Serious  considerotion  of  the  role  of  social  support 
systems  in  overseas  adjustment  should  ease  over-reliance  on  formal 
overseas  training  programs  and  other  service  delivery  progroms  ond,  at 
the  same  time,  further  more  sophisticated  use  of  those  programs  ond 
sophisticated  incorporation  of  social  support  systems  in  a  total  training 
package. 
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Social  Support  Skills  as  a  Content  of  Overseas  Training  Progrcuna 

Although  nuost  people  most  of  the  time  have  adequate  social  support 
systems  for  existing  needs,  when  the  stress  load  is  heavy,  additional 
support  is  reqfuired*  Relocation  overseas  requires  such  additional 
support.  Thus  training  people  in  the  skills  to  reestablish  supportive 
networks  overseas  should  have  o  valuable  preventative  fiuiction  in  terras 
of  serious  odjustment,  effectiveness,  or  diplomacy  problems. 

O'Donnell  (1980)  suggests  that  training  in  the  skills  necessary 
to  develop  and  participate  in  social  support  systems  should  be  combined 
with  a  program  for  increasing  the  opportunities  for  participation.  For 
instance,  commvinities  can  be  broken  up  into  smoller  units  producing 
underroonning  characteristics  (fewer  people  than  needed  social  roles) 
that  require  broader  participation  in  neighborhood  gatherings, 
recreation  groups,  social  clubs,  etc.  That  is,  as  a  large  social  unit 
is  broken  down  into  smaller  units,  each  smaller  unit  retains  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  of  required  roles.  However,  there  ore  fewer 
people  in  each  smaller  vinit  to  fill  the  roles  producing  both  a  greater 
pressure  for  sociol  involvement  and  more  ready  occeptonce  of  a  greater 
range  of  persons  occupying  roles.  Another  technique  involves  moximizing 
functional  proximity  to  those  social  support  systems  of  most  potential 
usefulness  by  improving  communication  and  tronsportation  and  arranging 
for  flexible  and  predictable  work  hours. 

There  is  research  supporting  the  effectiveness  of  social  skills 
training  progroms  focusing  on  aiding  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  specific  social  support  systems  (e.g.,  see  Joanning,  Brock,  &  Avery, 
1980  for  marriage  and  family  systems;  Silvermon,  1980,  for  mutual  help 
groups).  However,  more  intensive  investigation  of  the  effects  and 
generolizability  of  such  troining  using  better  measurement  instruments 
and  research  design  is  required.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  generol  sense 
in  the  literature  for  some  key  issues  in  training  of  direct  relevance 
to  overseas  duty  support  in  the  Novy. 

The  review  of  literature  on  the  role  of  social  support  systems 
in  tronsitional  experiences  in  general  and  overseas  relocation  in 
particulor  leods  to  the  identification  of  several  categories  of  social 
skills  useful  in  maximizing  the  support  role  of  social  systems.  These 
are  generic  skill  categories  and  can  include  both  culture  specific  ond 
process  skills*  Both  would  be  the  key  components  of  o  social  skills 
training  approach  to  preparation  for  overseas  duty.  While  informotion 
appropriate  to  the  development  and  use  of  social  support  systems  at  a 
particular  overseas  site  is  important,  it  should  be  complemented  by 
troining  in  process  skills  appropriate  for  the  particular  family  or 
individual  in  many  contextuolly  different  sites.  This  letter  approach 
is  emphasized  in  the  basic  categories  described  below. 

Exploring  and  scouting.  Steele  (1980)  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  skill  of  learning  quickly  obout  the  "structure,  resources, 
possibilities,  surprises,  and  threats  in  on  uivfomiliar  setting"— how  to 
get  what  is  needed  and  stay  out  of  trouble.  The  skill  involves  leorning 
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effective  methods  of  identifying  key  features  in  the  new  environment 
thot  are  critical  to  adjustment  and  effective  behavior*  Systematic 
observation,  unplanned  wandering,  and  focused  searching  con  all  be 
components  of  the  skill,  as  is  the  timing,  of  these  activities  relative 
to  others.  Assignment  to  duty  overseas  involves  confrontation  with 
just  the  unfamiliar  settings  and  cu2,tures  that  would  moke  exploring  and 
scouting  particularly  salient.  A  k.»y  component  would  be  the  early 
recognition  of  the  loss  of  previous  social  supports,  the  impact  that 
loss  is  likely  to  have  on  criteria  of  relevance  to  the  Navy,  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  alternative  support  systems. 

Identifying  available  social  support  systems.  Once  the  necessity 
of  finding  social  support  systems  has  been  recognized,  strategies  con  be 
implemented  to  identify  the  social  support  systems  availoble  in  the  new 
overseas  duty  context*  These  systems  can  be  military  or  civilian, 
centered  in  the  home  or  host  culture  or  the  intersection  between  them, 
and  formol  or  informal  in  structure.  They  could  include  work  groups, 
self-help  groups,  recreation  groups,  the  fomily,  opposite  sex  relation¬ 
ships,  religious  groups,  etc.  Strategies  can  involve  moking  contact 
with  various  oasistance  centers,  inquiries  through  sponsors  or  informal 
social  contacts,  monitoring  newspapers  or  club  notices,  visiting 
recreational  facilities,  educational  focilities,  or  churches.  A  key 
component  is  the  identification  of  which  combinations  of  these  strategies 
are  likely  to  be  effective  at  a  particular  site* 

Matching  available  social  support  systems  with  personal  needs. 
Obviously  not  all  available  social  support  systems  are  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  a  particular  person.  Some  matching  of  need  and  system  mxASt 
be  made*  Steele  suggests  that  the  skill  involves  at  least  a  two-step 
process:  the  diagnostic  step  of  identifying  what  one  wonts  to  do  and 
the  matching  step  of  selecting  the  systems  that  are  most  appropriate  to 
thot  need.  While  the  process  is  frequently  based  on  habit  or  post 
experience,  in  new  overseas  settings  there  may  be  few  systems  with 
prior  equivolencies.  In  such  instances,  the  innovotive  skill  in  matching 
needs  to  different  social  systems  in  new  ways  can  be  a  critical  one. 

One  frequently  heors  the  complaint  from  people  living  in  a  new  overseas 
environment  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  or  no  one  to  do  anything  with* 
Often  what  is  really  meant  is  that  there  is  nothing  farailiar  to  do  and 
no  one  familiar  to  do  it  with* 

Making  contact.  Once  appropriate  social  support  systems  have  been 
selected,  interpersonal  skills  involved  in  making  contact  with  other 
persons  in  the  system  ore  important,  Mony  formal  systems  have  struc¬ 
tured  mechonisms  to  introduce  newcomers  to  the  group.  In  less  formol 
settings,  however,  more  informal  interpersonal  skills  are  required. 
Several  recent  social  skills  training  programs  have  focused  on  training 
in  jxist  these  skills  (e.g.,  Singleton  et  al.,  1980).  However,  to  the 
degree  thot  interaction  with  host  nationals  is  required,  the  process 
can  be  difficult  and  training  in  inter cultural  interaction  skills 
useful  (Brislin,  1981;  Fontaine  &  Dorch,  1980).  The  research  on  the 
specific  skills  involved  in  fonaing  ond  maintaining  inter cultural 
relationships  is  still  relatively  embryonic,  however. 
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Quick  personalization.  Steele  points  out  that  people  differ  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  feel  at  home  in  new  or  temporary  surroundings. 
They  have  diff-^rent  .egrees  of  skill  in  altering  their  new  surrovmdings 
(e.C).  their  or  enjoying  customary  activities  (e.g./  jogging)  in 

a  way  that  makes  the  place  seem  personal  or  helps  them  develop  a  sense 
of  belonging.  The  skill  in  doing  this  quickly/  and  in  having  a  variety 
of  strategies  for  doing  it/  is  likely  to  be  particularly  important  for 
those  who  must  r.. locate  overseas  frequently  and  for  those  to  whom 
relocations  involve  s'obstantial  changes  in  culture/  climate/  or  topo¬ 
graphy.  Oftentimes/  social  support  systems  can  be  itilized  to  achieve 
both — but  it  may  take  imagination.  Not  feeling  at  home  or  "home  sick¬ 
ness"  can  frequently  be  major  impediments  to  adjustment  and  effectiveness 
overs«as. 

Social  system  understanding.  Once  contact  has  been  made  with 
appropriate  social  support  groups  ond  significant  interoction  has  been 
ii'dtiated/  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  social  system  is  critical 
.in  order  to  toointoin  or  .increase  involvement.  Steele  stresses  the  need 
fo'"  training  in  being  sensitive  to  system  norms  ond  values  and  doing 
su  prior  to  making  major  errors  which  can  quickly  cut  off  future 
association  with  the  group.  He  further  stresses  the  need  for  skills  in 
influencing  the  system  so  that  it  is  reiiponsive  to  one's  needs.  These 
skills  are  generally  more  system  or  relationship  maintenance  skills/ 
than  the  "get  acquainted"  skills  mentioned  previously/  and  are 
represented  in  research  on  families  undur  stress  (Joonning  et  al./  1960; 
Weiss/  1976)/  particularly  during  relocation  overseas  (Marsh/  1976). 

Reentry  or  relocation  skills.  As  dl.^cussed  earlier/  the  stress 
ossociated  with  reentry  is  often  at  least  as  severe  after  a  long-term 
overseas  assignment  os  initial  relocotion.  Likewise/  adequate 
odjustment  to  one  overseas  site  does  not  necessorily  imply  an  easier 
idjustment  to  the  next.  Training  in  skills  associated  with  reentry/ 
roughly  ee  livale it  to  the  generic  categories  discussed  above/  would  be 
an  important  part  of  a  comprehensive  training  program.  An  oddi.tionul 
category  focusing  on  skills  for  reestablishing  contact  and  porticipation 
with  the  nuclear  family/  extended  family/  friends /  neigPibors/  and  other 
social  support  groups  bock  home  is  necessory.  Reestablishing  partici¬ 
pation  can  be  difficult  in  part  because/  if  the  absence  has  been  long/ 
the  person's  or  fomily's  role  in  the  system  has  usually  been  token  over 
by  others/  i.e./  the  system  has  changed.  It  con  also  be  difficult 
because  the  person  or  family  has  clionged  as  o  result  of  their  overseas 
experiences.  Not  infreqv 'ntly/  it  is  easier  to  make  new  friendships 
thon  reestablish  old  ones.  Thus/  reentry  con  closely  approximate 
relocation  to  a  "new"  site.  It  is  particularly  because  of  the 
existence  of  problems  associated  with  reentry  or  relocation  that  stress 
on  process  or  (ralture  general  skills/  in  addition  to  culture  specific 
skills/  should  be  included  iii  overseas  training  programs. 

Although  the  skills  in  the  use  of  social  support  systems 
dii'.cussed  above  are  important  to  most  personnel  assigned  to  overseas 
duty,  the  relative  importance  of  each  generic  category  and  the  specific 
skill  strategies  most  effective  for  each  category  ore  likely  to  depend 
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on  a  number  of  contextual  variables*  The  weighting  of  categories  and 
the  detailing  of  specific  strategies  would  serve  as  the  essential  core 
content  of  any  training  program  for  overseas  personnel  that  stresses 
the  use  of  social  support  systems  to  reduce  problems  ond  maximize 
opportunj.'cies.  The  context  variables  suggested  by  the  literature  os 
being  of  most  concern  in  this  respect  are  presented  below. 

Type  of  duty*  The  extent  to  which  social  support  systems  ore 
necessary  to  further  the  organizational,  personnel,  and  diplomotic 
criteria  of  concern  to  the  Navy;  the  systems  likely  to  be  most  appro¬ 
priate;  ond  the  specific  skills  most  effective  in  utilizing  them  vary 
with  the  type  of  overseas  duty  to  which  the  person  is  assigned* 

Personnel  assigned  to  high  impact  roles  probably  require  ready 
skills  in  all  the  generic  categories  mentioned  in  order  to  continue 
to  be  effective  in  their  role*  Because  of  the  necessity  and  intimacy 
of  their  interactions  with  host  country  nationals  end  relative  isolotion 
from  h>.me  nationals,  particvilar  concern  should  be  on  acquisition  of 
skills  .  )r  participating  in  social  support  systems  within  the  host 
culture,  i*e*,  intercultural  interaction  skills*  Though  the  duration  of 
their  assignment  and  intimocy  of  their  contact  should  allow  the 
development  of  relatively  refined  skills,  because  of  the  "high  impact" 
nature  of  their  roles,  the  development  of  such  skills  prior  to  major 
mistakes  is  critical*  Thus,  persons  assigned  to  high  impact  roles 
overseas  should  receive  optimal  screening  ond  training  efforts  directed 
principally  at  skills  in  establishing  involvement  with  important  host 
social  systems*  Identification  of  systems  likely  to  be  important  would 
be  a  major  content  of  such  a  training  effort* 

Personnel  assigned  to  shore  duty  or  homeported  urtits  oversees 
will  also  require  skills  in  all  the  generic  categories  mentioned  above, 
but  because  of  the  less  frequent  necessity  and  intimacy  of  their 
interactions  with  host  nationals  and  the  general  availability  of  home 
country  nationals,  more  balonced  concern  on  acquisition  of  skills  for 
porticipoting  in  home  and  host  country  social  support  systems  would  be 
appropriate*  hs  with  high  impact  sites,  shore  duty  and  homeported 
units  vary  widely  in  the  types  of  social  support  services  avoildble; 
although  mony  personnel  have  access  to  Family  Service  Centers,  self- 
help  groups,  ond,  of  course,  mony  hove  families.  Agoin,  identificotion 
of  just  which  social  support  systems  ore  likely  to  be  important  at  the 
specific  site  would  be  o  major  content  area  of  training.  Training 
should  focus  on  a  combinotion  of  culture  or  site  specific  skills  ond 
process  skills  for  participation  in  those  systems. 

Personnel  assigned  to  deploying  units  overseos  require  porticular 
emphasis  on  process  skills  in  each  category  since  they  most  commonly 
visit  several  overseas  sites  on  a  single  tour  with  the  durotion  of  eoch 
visit  typically  less  than  one  week.  Thus,  opportunity  for  anything 
but  superficial,  much  less  intimate,  involvement  with  host  notionals  or 
social  support  systems  including  host  notionals  is  likely  to  be  very 
limited*  Likewise,  the  range  of  support  systems  ovailable  involving 
home  country  nationals  is  relatively  limited  os  well*  Nevertheless, 
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visiting  overseas  ports  while  deployed  represents  a  major  opportunity  for 
odventure,  stimulation,  education,  and  personal  growth  ond  for  mony  is 
what  the  Navy  is  all  about.  To  take  maximum  advantage  of  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  cross-cultural  training  appropriate  to  each  overseas  site  should 
be  complemented  by  training  in  social  support  skills.  Although,  social 
support  groups  ovailoble  will  frequently  be  limited  to  shipboozd 
personnel,  adequate  skills  in  exploration,  identification  of  available 
systems,  matching  systems  with  needs,  and  making  contact  con  be  vital  in 
expanding  the  range  of  opportxmities  beyond  pierside  bors.  It  is  often 
more  fun  ond  enriching  (and  less  stressful)  to  explore  new  environments 
in  the  company  of  a  support  group— particularly  if  the  exploration 
involves  new  activities  and  interaction  with  new  cultures. 

Marital  status.  The  extent  to  which  social  support  systems  are 
necessary  to  aid  the  organizotional,  personnel,  and  diplomatic  criterio 
of  concern;  the  types  of  appropriate  systems;  and  the  skills  most 
effective  in  utilizing  them  also  vary  with  the  marital  status  of  the 
person  assigned  overseas  and,  if  married,  several  family-related 
variables. 

Personr^el  assigned  overseas  who  are  single  require  participation 
in  a  range  of  social  support  systems  corresponding  to  their  civilian 
covinterparts.  Frequently,  such  a  ronge  is  not  readily  ovailoble, 
however,  with  home  nationals.  With  host  nationals,  the  range  may  be 
limited  or  the  systems  inaccessible.  Often  support  needs  ore  focused 
on  primary  opposite  sex  relationships  which  are  often  also  very  limited— 
again,  particularly  with  host  nationals.  Thus,  a  major  burden  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  innovative  skills  in  identifying  from  the 
narrowed  range  of  social  systems  available  those  that  can  be  utilized 
to  meet  support  requirements  and  to  make  moximol  use  of  them.  A  major 
focxis  of  troining  single  persons  for  overseas  duty  would  then  be  to 
help  them  acquire  those  skills. 

Personnel  assigned  overseas  who  are  married  have  somewhat 
different  circiimstonces.  If  their  family  is  CONUS,  then  there  are  the 
major  issues  of  separation  to  deol  with  (see  Montalvo,  1976,  for  a 
useful  account  of  required  support  services  in  the  Army)  that  have 
direct  implications  for  social  skills  training.  In  essence,  members  of 
the  separated  family  must  develop  skills  in  maintaining  mutual  commu¬ 
nication  ond  dependency  while  still  participating  in  local  social 
support  systems  that  do  rtot  alter  the  integrity  of  the  relationship. 

The  duel  stressors  of  separotion  and  overseas  assignment  put  these 
personnel  at  high  risk  of  adjustment  difficulties  and  attention  to 
providing  effective  skills  in  coping  with  those  difficulties  is  needed. 

If  the  family  is  accompanying  the  person  assigned  overseas,  a 
somewhat  different  array  of  skills  is  rec[uired.  On  the  one  hond,  eoch 
family  member  must  have  skills  in  maintaining  family  functioning  under 
the  stress  of  overseas  assignment  as  well  os  skill  in  seeking  outside 
assistance  or  support  for  the  family  should  difficulties  arise.  Acain, 
defining  the  need,  identifying  appropriate  available  support  systems, 
and  making  contact  with  these  systems  are  importont  skills.  Social 


skills  training  programs  focusing  on  the  fomily  as  a  social  support 
system  are  being  developed  (Joanning  et  al./  1980).  On  the  otlier  hand, 
each  family  member  mvist  also  have  skills  in  finding  and  participating 
in  social  support  systems  outside  the  family  to  meet  personal  needs. 
Often  on  impossible  support  burden  is  placed  on  the  family  overseas 
because  members  do  not  have  the  skills  to  fulfill  some  of  their  personal 
requirements  outside  the  fomily  as  they  would  at  home.  Tlius/  it  is  not 
on  individual/  but  a  corqilex  of  individuals  that  may  require  special 
skills  with  respect  to  sociol  support  systems  overseas.  This  situation 
is  particularly  complex  when  the  family  includes  children  (Goldberg, 
1980;  Darnauer,  1976),  although  the  impact  is  mediated  by  the  children's 
ages,  educational  opportunities  availoble,  occess  to  home  and  host 
country  friends,  etc.  The  degree  to  which  the  children  can  adjust  to 
the  overseas  site  can  have  a  major  effect  on  the  satisfaction  with  the 
Navy  of  the  personnel  assigned  oversees.  The  implication  for  training 
all  family  members  in  overseas  ski 11s  is  thus  apporent  and  discussed 
fvirther  at  o  later  point  in  this  review. 

Ethnicity.  Needless  to  say,  he  Novy  itself  is  not  ethnically  or 
culturolly  homogeneous.  The  experiences  of  Anglos,  Blacks,  Chiconos, 
Filipinos,  American  Indians,  Native  Hawaiians,  Somoans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
etc.  in  the  Navy  are  not  the  some.  There  is  ample  anecdotal  evidence 
that  the  experiences  are  not  the  same  oversees  either.  Discrimination, 
lack  of  culturally  appropriate  activities  or  programs,  lack  of  social 
or  organizational  influence,  and  interethnic  hostility  do  not  disappear 
upon  assignment  overseas.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  without  special 
attention  the  stress  of  overseas  living  combined  with  the  lowered  access 
to  civilian  social  support  systems  for  many  of  these  groups  moy  moke 
overseos  assignment  particularly  unpleasont.  Added  to  this  ore  the 
frequently  ombivalent  (at  best)  relotions  between  persons  or  families 
from  some  ethnic  groups  and  host  country  notionals.  Members  of  ethnic 
minorities  may  require  particularly  innovative  skills  in  identifying 
social  systems  oppropriate  to  their  needs  from  the  more  limited  range 
of  systems  available.  Training  programs  in  social  support  skills 
overseas  must,  then,  include  ethnicity  as  a  context  variable.  Different 
ethnic  groups  need  different  training  content  (Tucker,  1980)  simply 
because  each  to  some  degree  varies  in  its  overscKis  duty  context.  They 
may  also  require  different  training  techniques  and  increased  adminis¬ 
trative  attention  to  the  development  of  ethnically  relevont  activities 
and  programs  (e.g..  Final  Report  of  the  Novywide  Family  Awareness 
Conf  er ence ,  1978). 

A  related  issue  concerns  those  involved  in  intercultural 
marriages  whether  between  hom«  country  nationals  (e.g.,  Black/Whito 
marriages)  or  between  a  home  country  national  and  a  foreign  born  spouse 
(Fontaine  8  Dorch,  1980;  Kim,  1972).  These  are  relationships  that  in 
certain  contexts  may  be  at  high  risk  because  of  a  relative  lack  of  both 
formal  and  informal  social  support  systeias  and,  in  some  case,  either 
subtle  or  blatant  hostility  from  other  home  nationals  or  host  nationals. 
The  number  of  these  relationships  is  rapidly  increasing  and  they,  too, 
need  a  somewhot  specialized  social  skills  troining  content  to  support 
their  overseas  relocation. 


Sex.  In  a  similar  sense  to  the  way  the  Navy  overseas  experience  can 
be  different  for  different  ethnicities,  it  can  be  different  for  male  and 
female  Navy  personnel  as  well.  Particularly  in  cultures  in  which  se.^ 
role  expectations  are  very  different  from  Western  culture,  women  will 
find  their  opportvinities  for  interaction  limited  or  restricted  to  roles 
that  they  may  not  wish  to  accept.  They  may  either  be  forced  to  rely 
more  heavily  than  men  on  home  country  nationals  for  social  support, 
develop  especially  complex  interactions  skills,  or,  like  ethnic 
minorities,  be  more  innovative  in  matching  needs  to  systems.  With  the 
increosixig  number  of  women  entering  the  Na'ry  and  assigned  overseas, 
the  issue  tokes  on  significance  for  overseas  duty  support  programs. 

For  our  purposes,  the  key  issue  is  that  the  specific  social  support 
system  participation  skills  of  exploring,  identifying  available  systems, 
matching  personal  needs  to  systems,  making  contact,  etc.  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  different  for  women  than  men;  once  these  differences  are 
identified,  they  should  be  reflected  in  training  content.  At  this 
point,  the  data  on  women  Navy  personnel  assigned  oversees,  or  women  in 
ony  employment  situation  overseas,  for  that  matter,  ore  scorce.  Where 
data  do  exist,  they  are  louegely  anecdotal  (e.g.,  see  Hartaloma  & 

Koman,  1975,  with  Peace  Corps  volunteers). 


Social  Support  Systems  as  the  Context  for  Training 

In  addition  to  skills  in  the  utilization  of  social  support  systems 
serving  as  a  content  of  training  programs  to  prepare  personnel  for 
overseas  duty,  social  systems  themselves,  can  provide  the  context  for 
training.  Rather  than  focxising  training  on  individxials  and  limiting 
training  to  individual-level  social  skills,  training  con  more  effectively 
be  focused  on  meaningful  social  xinits  which  comprise  social  support 
systems  (in  whole  or  in  part)  and  be  expanded  to  include  group  based 
social  skills.  That  is,  individuals  con  be  trained  os  a  unit  with 
training  focusing  on  increasing  sensitivity  to  a  number  of  voriables 
reloted  to  the  group  overseas,  such  os:  group  norms,  expectations,  and 
values;  awareness  of  interaction  patterns;  group  and  individual  coping 
strategies;  changes  in  individual  and  group  morale  and  other  transi¬ 
tions;  communication  problems;  friction;  leadership  problems; 
productivity  or  efficiency  problems;  etc.  Many  of  these  skills  are 
available  in  Human  Relations  Monogement  troining.  Such  training  should 
both  assist  the  unit  in  functioning  overseas,  maximize  the  social 
support  potential,  and  increase  group  cohesiveness.  There  are  a  number 
of  social  units  for  which  this  approach  would  have  potential  usefulness. 
Any  given  program  might  consider  focusing  training  on  one  or  more 
units  as  complementary  components  of  an  overseas  training  program. 

Some  of  these  units  are  presented  below. 

Tlie  cohort  unit.  Though  the  Navy,  unlike  the  Army,  more  typically 
assigns  personnel  overseas  on  on  individual  basis,  there  are  exceptions 
such  os  with  deploying  units  and  Construction  Battalion  units. 
Particularly  with  the  latter,  the  Navy’s  ODSP  currently  trains  these 
individuals  in  cohort  units  (i.e.,  units  which  go  overseas  together, 
stay  together,  and  return  together).  Training,  however,  could  enphasize 
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group  based  social  skills  in  addition  to  the  more  anthropologically 
based  cross-cultural  material  commonly  presented.  Attempts  could  also 
be  mode  to  identify  other  naturally  occur ing  cohort  groups.  Even 
though  most  personnel  are  assigned  overseas  individually/  a  significont 
number  of  individuals  often  relocate  to  large  overseas  sites  sufficiently 
close  in  time  to  constitute  cohorts.  For  instance/  approximately  900 
Novy  and  Marine  personnel  per  month  arrive  in  Hawaii.  In  smaller 
overseas  sites /  assignment  policy  might  be  altered  to  more  closely 
approximate  a  cohort  relocation  pattern— port iculorly  in  those  sites 
where  adjustment  is  most  problemotic.  The  relative  homogeneity  of  a 
cohort  in  terms  of  experience  ../ith  the  overseas  site  can  have  the 
advantage  of  efficiency  from  simplification  of  the  troining  content.  On 
the  other  hand/  that  same  homogeneity/  if  not  compensated  for  by  other 
means /  can  be  a  disadvantage  in  that  the  trainee  input  is  of  more 
limited  usefulness  and  the  option  for  more  experienced  trainees  to 
provide  role  models  is  more  restricted. 

The  work  unit.  The  advantage  of  focusing  on  work  units  in 
training  is  essentially  that  it  is  often  with  this  grot^  that  the 
individtial  is  likely  to  spend  the  most  time  overseas  and  the  group  thot 
for  many  either  serves  as  the  primary  social  support  systems/  itself/ 
or  serves  as  the  pool  of  relationships  from  which  the  primary  support 
system  is  derived.  Often  the  problems  of  adjusting  to  the  overseas 
site  and  interacting  with  the  host  culture  are  work  group  problems  as 
much  as  individvial  problems.  ThuS/  training  persoiui  in  the  group  as 
a  xinit  is  likely  to  be  useful/  particularly  if  the  training  includes 
group  based  social  skills.  Further/  since  the  work  group  is  seldom  a 
cohort  group  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned  previoiu>ly )/  there  is 
usually  the  range  of  trainee  experience  with  the  overseas  site  that  con 
be  so  effectively  utilized  in  training.  Because  there  is  a  constant 
turnover  in  work  groups/  however/  the  "one-shot"  training  possible  with 
cohort  groups  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  program  of  periodic 
training. 

The  family  unit.  For  those  Navy  personnel  assigned  overseas  who 
have  families/  training  focused  on  the  family  unit  has  advantages  of 
both  a  cohort  unit  (i.e./  the  family  members  are  usually  relocated 
pretty  much  together)  and  a  work  unit  (i.e./  the  personnel  spend  a  great 
deol  of  time  overseas  with  their  family/  the  family  is  a  primary  social 
support  system  for  them/  and  the  problems  of  adjusting  to  the  overseas 
site  and  interacting  with  the  host  culture  are  frequently  family 
problems).  Training  should  focus/  in  port/  upon  cross-cultural  skills 
which  each  of  the  family  members  need  (Loewenthal  &  Snedden/  1981). 

They  can  aid  each  other  in  learning.  That  is,  the  family  can  provide 
o  useful  rehearsal  and  feedback  enviroiment  for  social  skills  training 
in  an  overseas  context.  At  the  same  time,  training  should  focus  on 
skills  for  femily  intervention  in  stressful  situations  so  that  the 
sociol  support  functions  of  the  family  are  moximized.  This  latter 
training  is  designed  to  mointain  the  family  primarily  as  a  source  of 
support  rather  than  the  source  of  problems  which  it  frecfuontly  can 
become  as  a  product  of  relocation  stress.  Because  training  focused  on 
the  family  also  has  a  disadvantage  of  the  cohort  unit  (i.e,,  relative 
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homogeneity  of  experience  with  the  overseas  site),  actual  training 
programs  might  focus  on  several  families  with  varying  degrees  of 
experience  and,  as  suggested  for  work  groups,  be  offered  periodically. 

In  such  a  program,  a  given  family  might  initially  participate  as 
newcomers,  later  participate  during  raid-tour  of  duty  to  help  them  deal 
with  ongoing  problems,  and  prior  to  departure  to  facilitate  reentry 
ond  to  utilize  their  experience  to  benefit  incoming  families. 

Given  the  critical  role  the  family  con  play  overseas,  the 
necessity  of  providing  troining  to  all  fomily  members  and  the  probable 
utility  of  providing  much  of  that  training  to  the  family  as  a  unit 
should  be  stressed,  llie  closest  possible  cooperation  between  the  ODSP 
and  the  Family  Support  Progrom  overseas  in  facilitating  training  focused 
on  families  would  thus  be  desirable. 

Specially  defined  units.  Although  cohort,  work,  and  family  iLxni.ts 
may  be  the  primary  support  groups  serving  as  candidates  for  troining 
focus,  in  certain  contexts  (e.g.,  in  some  overseas  sites)  training 
might  usefully  focus  on  more  specially  defined  units.  TPj^esa  units  might 
be  based  on  ethnicity,  sex,  or  special  interests.  Such  a  focus  allows 
for  more  intensive  and  efficient  training  in  skills  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  group  and  can  also  assist  iii  converting  the  group 
into  a  support  system  through  common  experience  in  the  training  program. 
Such  training  specialization  is  porticularly  important  since  social 
skills  training  techniques  may  differ  in  emphasis  for  different  ethnic, 
sex,  or  special  interest  groups  because  of  differences  in  background, 
preferred  learning  styles,  and  social  interaction  stratagies. 

Tucker  (1980)  outlines  key  considerations  in  the  plarming  and 
development  of  Black  intercAction  groups  that  are  not  only  somewhat 
spoc.ific  to  Blacks  but  also  the  context  in  which  they  primarily 
involved,  e.g..  Blacks  in  predominantly  White  groups.  Blacks  in 
predominantly  Black  groups,  or  Blacks  in  haterogenemis  groups.  He 
suggests  that  Black  group  development  should  progress  through;  (1)  a 
dependence  and  cognitive  interaction  phase,  (2)  an  effective  interaction 
phase,  ar*d  (3)  a  spiritual  bonding  phase  leading  to  now  understandings, 
behaviors,  and  relational  patterns  congruent  with  the  group  goals. 

For  our  pvurpoaes,  group  goals  would  revolve  around  adjustment  and 
effectiveness  in  overseas  environments.  He  outlines  key  procedures 
appropriate  to  each  phase.  Developing  a  similar  approach  for  other 
specially  defined  units  would  be  a  valuoble  training  program  objective. 

Special  interest  units  such  os  self  or  mutual  help  groups  are 
also  potentiol  foci  for  overseas  training.  These  groups  are  frequently 
organized  to  deal  with  problems  of  adjustment  (e.g.,  svU:)Stance  abuse, 
family  abuse,  health  problems,  etc.)  that  are  exacerbated  during 
overseas  relocation*  Because  of  the  specificity  of  overseas  support 
content  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  the  generally  high  motivation 
levels  of  the  group  members,  training  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
useful.  In  fact,  one  specific  target  of  a  self  or  mutual  help  group 
that  could  be  useful  is  on  Navy  personnel  and  dependents  who  are  having 
severe  problems  of  adjustment.  Specially  focused  training  programs 
could  be  developed  for  such  groups  to  enable  them  to  provide  continuing 
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support  and  overseas  training  beyond  the  basic  overseas  training  program 
(see  below).  Silverman  (1980)  and  Weiss  (1976)  provide  guidelines  for 
the  development  of  such  groups/  the  latter  focusing  particularly  on 
target  populations  having  difficulty  with  stress  from  transitional 
experiences. 


Social  Support  Systems  as  a  Source  of  Continuing  Training 

In  addition  to  serving  os  a  content  and  a  context  for  basic 
overseas  training/  social  support  systems  can  also  serve  os  o  source  of 
continuing  troining.  The  tise  of  specially  focused  self  or  mutual  help 
groups  for  that  purpose  was  mentioned  above.  However/  a  broad  range  of 
social  support  systems  including  work/  family/  church/  educational/  or 
neighborhood  groups  can  also  continue  to  offer  either  formal  training 
or  informal  orientation  relevant  to  problems  and  opportiinities  of 
overseas  duty  beyond  the  basic  training  program.  The  literature  is 
sparse  on  the  existence  of  such  programs-~*much  less  their  effectiveness— 
probably  because  most  are  small  and  informal.  Nevertheless/  they  have 
a  rich  potential.  Continuing  training  could  either  be  general  or 
focused  on  problems  or  opportunities  of  specific  concern  to  the  group 
(e.g./  cultural  differences  in  educational  systems/  neighborhood  or 
community  responsibilities/  religious  beliefs/  medical  practices/ 
management  or  organizational  factors/  etc.).  Systems  that  include  host 
country  notionals  are  likely  to  be  particularly  effective.  Special 
attention  would  be  appropriately  directed  at  providing  cross-*cultural 
training  skills  to  key  people  in  the  systems  that  odapt  a  continuing 
training  role  and  people  responsible  for  assisting  the  systems  (e.g./ 
Family  Service  Center  staff)  (Nair/  1980).  ThuS/  training  does  not 
have  to  be  limited  to  formal  time-limited  programs.  These  latter 
programs  con  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  variety  of  continuing  training  and 
orientation  programs  and  social  si^port  systems  con  play  a  key  role 
in  these  programs. 


As  this  section  on  the  roles  of  social  support  systems  in  overseas 
training  has  stressed/  training  is  important  but  must  occur  in  the 
context  of  a  supportive  social  environment  to  be  maximally  effective. 
Further/  skills  in  taking  full  advantage  of  that  environment  should 
be  on  important  component  of  training  progroms.  We  have  focused  on 
diverse  social  support  systems  such  as  the  family/  the  work  organization/ 
self-help  groups/  arid  close  friendships.  The  following  section  deals 
more  specifically  with  organizational  factors  of  relevance  to  overseas 
assignment . 
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V.  ORGANIZATIONAL  FACTORS  IN  OVERSEAS  TRAINING 


Most  classifications  of  cross-cultviral  training  emphasize  training 
approaches  with  particular  content  related  to  specified  groups  of 
individuals  who  ore  designated  for  vorious  types  of  overseas  duty  (e*g«/ 
Gudykunst  et  al*/  1977).  The  lorge  organizational  context  within  which 
persons  on  overseas  duty  function  is  typically  left  iinspecified  ond 
is  among  the  least  considered  aspects  of  cross-cultural  training* 

Higher  ronking  personnel  and  high  impact  personnel  in  particular/  who 
are  responsible  for  monoging  organizotional  levels  of  operation/  may 
improve  their  own  and  others'  performance  by  incorporating  fuller 
uzvierstanding  of  these  factors  in  their  overseas  orientation  and 
training*  There  ore  several  related  literatures  which  would  appear  to 
be  relevant  for  this  purpose.  This  section  will  undertake  a  selective 
review  of  the  theory  and  research  on  organizational  boundary  roleS/ 
stress  in  organizational  settings/  and  cross-cultural  differences  in 
organizational  contexts* 


Organizational  Boundary  Roles 

There  is  on  emerging  literature  on  organizational  boundory  role 
processes  which  appear  to  have  relevonce  to  interpersonal  bridgiz^ 
functions  within  ond  between  organizations  in  the  overseas  setting* 

The  change  brought  about  in  organizationol  environments  which  operate 
in  different  culture  settings  often  requires  creating  new  and  unique 
roles /  szich  as  those  involving  managing  transitions  between  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  hone  culture-oriented  and  host  culture  organizational 
structures*  Effective  management  of  these  differences  in  structure  and 
operoting  style  is  pertinent  to  the  goals  of  productive  interaction 
between  Navy  ond  civilian  work  forces  in  new  culture  settings*  The 
increasing  interoction  between  military  and  civilian  organizational 
structures  involving  transfer  of  services  and  information  across  the 
boundaries/  hence  the  term/  also  suggests  the  value  of  closer  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  function  of  orgonizational  boundary  role  behaviors  for 
improved  performance  in  the  overseas  envirotunent*  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  new  boses  of  operations  are  being  created  in  previously 
unfamiliar  culture  settings  (e*g*/  China/  Ixuiian  Ocean)* 

The  concept  of  organizational  boundary  roles  has  emerged  from 
research  on  specialized  role  functions  within  complex  organizations 
which  have  active  and  wide  ranging  interactions  with  their  environments 
(Kahn/  1964;  Lawrence  &  Lorsch,  1967)*  Orgonizational  boundory  roles 
ore  seen  as  parcicularly  important  in  turbulent  environments  becavise 
the  persons  in  these  roles  fwction  as  key  elements  in  effective 
organization-environment  transactions*  A  structural  model  of  orgoni¬ 
zational  boundary  systems  has  been  provided  (AdamS/  1976;  MileS/  I960)* 
In  the  model,  it  is  possible  to  combine  cultural  factors  with 
orgonizational  factors  and  analyze  boundory  role  behaviors* 

Adams  (1976)  has  identified  three  unique  properties  of  boundary 
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role  persons;  they  are  (1)  more  distant  psychologically/  organiza¬ 
tionally/  and  physically  from  co-workers  and  are  closer  to  the  external 
environment  and  agents  of  other  organizations;  (2)  representatives  of 
their  orgonizations;  and  (3)  the  agents  of  influence  over  the  external 
environment.  All  three  of  these  properties'  are  also  characteristic  of 
those  personnel  who  fxinction  in  vorioiis  overseas  diplomacy  roles  or  in 
positions  of  primary  interface  in  managing  transactions  for  resources/ 
services/  and  ixiformation  from  the  overseas  environment. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  may  be  crucial  for  effective 
performance  of  organization  boundary  roles.  Considered  from  the 
stondpoint  of  distoxice  from  the  orgonizotion/  the  boundory  role  person 
moy  have  weaker  bonds  with  supervisors  and  fellow  workers.  The  proximity 
of  the  boundory  role  person  to  the  externol  environment  may  generate 
suspicion  and  a  desire  to  monitor  their  behavior.  The  boundary  role 
person  may  have  greater  behavioral  freedom  in  performing  tasks /  but 
there  may  also  be  greater  anxiety  obout  how  performance  is  perceived  by 
those  in  evaluative  positions  over  them.  Sixxce  boundary  role  persons 
fvinction  as  representatives/  they  must  engage  in  considerable  impression 
management  with  regard  to  outsiders'  perceptions  of  the  orgonization. 

This  inclixdes  representing  the  orgonization' s  preferences,  needs, 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  norms  at  the  some  time  thot  they  must  acquire 
knowledge  of  similar  aspects  of  the  external  organizations  with  whom 
they  are  dealing.  A  dual  representation  task  is  required  in  which  one's 
own  organization  is  reflected  outwardly,  while  the  outside  environment 
is  reflected  to  the  internal  orgonizotion.  Similarly,  os  on  agent  of 
influence,  boundary  role  persons  attempt  to  control  the  behavior  of 
persons  in  other  organizations  and  are  also  the  target  of  influence 
atteiqits  by  counterparts  from  other  organizations.  There  is  an  obvious 
parallel  between  boundary  role  persons  in  the  formal  orgonizotional 
sense  and  those  fxinctions  performed  by  personnel  assigned  the  role 
functions  of  bridging  and  spanning  cultures. 

Miles  (1980/  p.  72)  provides  a  more  current  review  of  organization 
boundary  roles  which  includes  a  core  typology  of  boundary^ spanning 
activities : 

Managing  the  "face"  of  the  organization 

Representing  the  organization.  Presenting  informotion  about 
the  organization  to  its  externol  environment  for  the  purpose  of  shaping 
the  opinions  ond  behaviors  of  other  organizotions,  groups,  or  individuals 
in  service  of  the  focal  orgonization. 

Protecting  the  organization.  Warding  off  external  environmental 
pressures  and  influence  atteiqits  that  otherwise  might  disrupt  the 
ongoing  operations  and  structxxres  of  the  focal  organization. 

Processing  environmental  information 


Scanning  the  external  environment.  Searching  for  and  identifying 
changing  or  emerging  environmental  events  and  trends  thot  might  provide 
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threats  or  opportunities  to  the  focal  organization. 

Monitoring  the  external  environment.  Tracking  environmental 
trends  or  events  that  have  been  established  os  strategic  contingencies 
(that  iS/  definite  or  highly  probable  threats  or  opportxinities)  for 
the  focal  organization. 

Gatekeeping  environmental  information.  Translating  and 
selectively  communicating  information  about  the  external  environment  to 
key  decision  makers  in  the  focal  orgonization. 

Managing  relations  with  environmental  elements 

Transacting  with  external  elements.  Acquiring  the  resources 
needed  by/  or  disposing  of  the  outputs  of,  the  focal  organization. 

Linking  and  coordinating.  Estoblishing  and  maintaining 
relationships  between  the  focal  organization  and  important  organizations/ 
groups,  or  individuals  in  its  external  environment. 


At  the  same  time  that  organizational  boundary  roles  are  criticol 
to  organizational  svurvival  and  growth,  they  create  many  stresses  for 
the  role  inctuabent.  For  example,  boundary  role  persons  are  often 
involved  in  transoctions  which  yield  less  than  desired  outcomes  for 
which  they  are  seen  as  responsible.  They  may  be  perceived  as  opponents 
or  antagonists  both  from  within  and  outside  of  the  orgonization,  and 
their  loyalty  to  the  organization  may  be  questioned.  Ihese  and  other 
important  ospects  of  boundary  role  processes  engender  conflicts  for  the 
role  incvimbent  which  are  often  difficiilt  to  resolve  (Adams,  1976), 

Miles  (1980)  has  been  the  most  explicit  in  considering  the  research 
evidence  bearing  on  both  the  positive  and  negotive  aspects  of  organiza¬ 
tional  bovmdory  roles  and  stating  them  in  sets  of  propositions.  Only 
a  few  will  be  cited  here  to  illustrate  the  similarity  to  ongoing 
processes  in  inter culturol  environments*  Those  are  noted  in  porentheses 
after  each  proposition. 


On  the  negative  side  is  o  range  of  potentially  stressful 
influences ; 


Proposition  IB;  The  stressfulness  of  organization  boundary 
roles  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  boiindary  spanning- tasks 
performed  are  non-routine  os  opposed  to  routine  in  nature  (p.  85). 

(The  intercul tural  environment  is  almost  by  definition  non-routine  in 
that  instrvuAentol  behaviors  lending  to  resources,  informotion,  and 
services  have  to  be  altered  and  learned  anew  in  order  to  meet  survival 
goals. ) 

Proposition  IF;  The  stressfulnass  of  organizotion  bovmdory 
roles  will  increose  to  the  extent  that  their  occupants  must  cope  on 
behalf  of  the  organization  or  its  vmits  with  complex,  as  opposed  to 
simple,  environmental  conditions  (p,  87).  (The  complexity  of  inter- 
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cultural  environments  in  terms  of  discriminations  and  choices  to  be 
made  regarding  behaviors  considered  appropriate  and  effective  is  one  of 
its  chief  choracteristics. ) 

Proposition  IM;  The  stressfulness  of  organization  boundary- 
roles  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  they  are  staffed  by  rigid  os 
opposed  to  flexible  incumbents  (p.  88).  (Although  there  may  be  some 
controversy  about  the  predictive  validity  of  global  traits /  e.g., 
rigidity-flexibility,  for  overseas  success,  there  ore  undoubtedly 
person-centered  variables  such  as  motivation  that  relate  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  level  of  stress. ) 

On  the  positive  side  ore  the  power  ond  autonomy  which  boundory  role 
incumbents  acquire  by  having  to  cope  with  their  tasks: 

Proposition  2C:  The  power  ond  autonomy  of  orgonizotion 
boundary  roles  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  boundary- spanning 
tasks  performed  ore  active  as  opposed  to  possive  in  their  implications 
for  organizational  change  (p.  90).  (The  degree  of  penetration  ox  the 
surrounding  cul-trure  in  an  overseas  setting  may  have  o  significant 
bearing  on  identifying  potential  disruptions  of,  or  alternatives  to, 
the  usual  soxirces  of  information,  services,  ond  resources.) 

Proposition  2D:  The  power  and  autommy  of  organization  boxuidory 
roles  will  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  boundary- spanning  tasks 
performed  require  the  maintenance  of  important  long-term  relationships 
as  opposed  to  single  encounters  (p.  90).  (The  culture-mediator  role 
played  by  more  experienced  residents  of  a  culture  has  been  noted 
frequently,  but  v'he  power  that  accrues  to  military  personnel  under 
vorying  conditions  of  enduring  relationship  is  uncertain  and  may  be 
mitigoted  somewhat  by  regular  transfers.) 

Proposition  2E:  The  power  and  autonomy  of  orgonization  boxindory 
roles  will  increose  to  the  extent  thot  their  occupants  must  cope  on 
behalf  of  the  organization  or  its  units  with  complex,  os  opposed  to 
simple,  environmental  conditions  (p.  91).  (By  corollary  with  the 
negative  effects  of  boundory  role  functions  specified  in  Proposition  IF, 
there  may  be  interpersonal  benefits  to  being  the  intercul-turol  mediator, 
primarily  from  the  reliance  by  others  on  one  to  facilitate  transactions. 
As  a  result,  the  mediotor  is  a  focus  of  attention  and  is  often  given  a 
good  deal  of  sta-tus, ) 

There  is  on  obvioxis  parollel  be-tween  boxindary  role  fvmctions  in 
the  more  formal  sense  of  the  organization  ond  these  f-unctions  as 
performed  by  personnel  ossigned  the  tasks  of  bridging  ond  spanning 
cul-tures.  At  the  same  time  that  they  are  centrol  to  organizational 
survival  and  effective  functioning,  they  create  many  stresses  for  the 
role  inctnobents.  Both  the  odvontages  azui  disud'"antagas  of  the  boundary 
role  fiinctions  are  increased  in  the  task-oriented  overseas  settings. 

The  order  of  complexi-ty  is  undoubtedly  greater  when  one  is  engaged  in 
inter cul-tural  contacts;  one's  performance  may  be  crucial  for  orgonizor* 
tional  effectiveness.  Conceived  of  as  cul-tural  interface  management. 
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the  complexity  of  boundary  role  functioiio  in  overseas  settings  has 
probably  not  been  adequately  appreciated  in  its  implications  for  cross- 
culturol  training,  particularly  that  of  high  impact  personnel. 


The  literature  on  stress  and  performance  in  orgoni£.ational  settings 
has  grovm  considerably  in  the  lost  decade  (e.g.,  Cooper  i*  Payne,  1978, 
1980),  yet  there  has  been  little  application  of  findings  to  the  types 
of  problems  encountered  in  intercultural  vrork  settings.  One  of  the 
clear  conclusions  is  that  the  work  setting  is  itself  a  source  of  stress 
at  the  same  time  that  it  provides  supportive  coping  resources  to 
combat  stress  (Payne,  1980).  It  appears  that  the  work  group  provides 
many  benefits  Insides  facilitating  individual  task  performance  and 
career  achievement  and  for  mony  people  hos  become  a  major  source  of 
personal  identity.  Coelho  et  ol»  (1980)  argue  that  the  challenge  of 
adaptation  lies  not  only  in  the  learning  of  individual  coping  skills 
but  also  in  the  functioning  of  social  arrangements  for  preserving  and 
creating  institutions  which  support  the  collaborative  management  of 
life  tasks. 


McGrath  (1976)  provides  one  of  the  more  detailed  analyses  of 
stress  in  organizational  settings.  His  model  combines  a  four-stage, 
three-cycle  process  operating  in  three  organizationally  embedded  J^ysteas 
(task,  role,  behavior  setting)  with  six  classes  of  stressful  situations 
(task-based,  role-bosed,  behavior  scttitvg  based,  etc.).  While  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  this  model  in  detail,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  it  as  depicting  the  complexity  of  interrelationships  between 
task,  role,  aivi  behovior  setting.  The  various  combinations  of  stress 
and  coping  responses  that  ore  generated  under  these  conditions  provide 
a  high  possibility  for  mismatch  and  resulting  lack  of  effectiveness. 
McGrath  describes  the  use  of  various  ineffective  coping  stvotegies, 
such  as  using  a  task-based  response  (e.g.,  increosing  or  decreasing  the 
work  load)  to  a  role-based  stress  (e.g.,  discomfort  with  authority 
positions)  os  typical  of  failure  to  understand  the  complexity  of 
organizational  factors  in  stress,  and  McMichael  (1978)  has  iivlicated 
the  complex  interaction  betwe^^n  personality,  behaviorol,  and  social- 
situational  modifiers  of  stress.  Cultural  discontinuity  in  work 
settings  produces  many  sociol-situation  stressors,  one  of  the  common 
ones  being  the  inability  of  the  person  to  obtain  meaxiingful  information 
which  indicates  that  actions  are  leoding  to  desired  consequences.  This 
is  exoctly  the  type  of  problem  that  often  occurs  in  multicultural  work 
settings. 

Among  the  stressors  identified  by  McGrath  (1976),  role-based 
stressors  would  seem  to  be  of  greatest  importance  for  consideration 
from  an  intercultural  perspective.  McGrath  draws  on  the  now  classic 
Kahn  (1964)  study  which  identified  two  prominent  forms  of  role-based 
stress  in  organizations  (i.e.,  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity).  These 
role-based  stressors  are  likely  to  be  compounded  in  cross-cultural 
work  settings  because  the  failed  expectations  which  urwlerlie  role 
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conflict  and  role  anbiguity  are  greatly  multiplied.  Both  role  conflict 
and  role  ambiguity  create  personal  tensions,  lowered  self-esteem,  and 
reduced  interpersonal  attraction  among  co-workers.  Graen  (1976)  has 
discussed  the  function  of  role-making  in  this  regard,  indicating  the 
processes  by  which  o  newcomer  progresses  to  become  a  role  incumbent 
among  on  interdependent  group  of  workers.  This  process  is  considered 
highly  typical  of  complex  organizations  which  need  to  develop  new 
organizational  forms  to  handle  increasingly  transient  work  forces.  The 
transitions  required  of  work  forces  that  change  culti;res  and  need  to 
odap1  to  new  environmental  contingencies  to  facilitate  performance  ore 
highly  similar.  Fried  (1980)  has  pointed  the  foilure  to  alter  role 
activities  by  modifying  conceptions  of  role  functions,  negotiating 
changes  in  role  relationships,  or  reconsidering  role  investments  as 
typical  of  much  psychosocial  adaptation  in  high  change  conditions.  In 
the  overseas  setting,  such  failure  of  adoptation  may  have  many  negative 
cons  equences . 

What  is  important  about  the  various  trends  of  research  on  stress 
in  organizational  settings  is  that  coiq>lex  models  of  people  in  the  work 
setting  exist  which  have  as  yet  untapped  potential  for  improving 
productivity  in  the  overseas  duty  setting.  It  is  commonly  observed 
that  not  only  do  the  various  duty  settings  differ  in  the  degree  of 
contact  with  the  local  culture,  but  that  a  variety  of  organizational 
factors  also  differ.  The  next  section  will  deal  more  specifically 
with  these  issues,  centering  on  the  important  concept  of  "organization 
08  culture."  As  with  ideas  already  discussed,  we  are  proposing  topics 
which  coxild  be  covered  in  a  croas-cviXtural  training  program. 


Orcranizgtions  as  Cultures 

Orgonizations  may  be  viewed  os  cultures  with  unique  social 
groupings,  rule  systems,  peculiar  languoges,  legitimate  activities,  and 
value  systems  reloted  to  the  central  task  of  the  orgaivization.  Military 
organizations  operoting  in  different  countries  ore  no  exception* 

Military  personnel  know  thot  some  things  about  the  military  will  be 
the  some  no  matter  where  they  are  stationed,  yet  each  base  has  different 
characteristics.  Changing  duty  settings  means  that  personnel  have  to 
learn  the  new  cultiure  of  the  duty  setting,  as  well  as  the  local 
environment  in  which  it  is  located. 

Cross-cultural  problems  faced  by  military  personnel  when  moved  to 
a  new  duty  setting  occur  on  two  levels:  (1)  the  interface  problem 
between  the  individual  and  the  new  duty  setting  as  o  culture;  and 
(2)  the  relationship  between  military  personnel  and  the  external 
environments  or  cultural  entities  with  which  they  must  deal  both  socially 
and  as  port  of  military  operations.  Cosse  (1977)  observed  these 
problems  among  World  Bcmk  personnel  and  the  external  environment; 

United  Notions  stuff  have  noted  the  same  problems  in  the  U.N-^  system. 
Employees  in  orgonizations  having  multicultural  staffs  residix.g  in 
culturally  different  environments  often  lack  oworeness  that  the 
orgonization  of  which  they  are  a  part  and  their  interoctions  with 
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members  of  other  orgonizations  ore  cross-cultural  in  noture* 

Detecting  organizational  cultures  and  learning  to  f\ motion 
effectively  in  a  new  organizational  setting  ore  essential  skills  in 
adjustment  to  a  new  duty  assignment.  There  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years  in  identifying  indicators  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  culttire  of  an  organization  ond  how  to  adjust  to  organizational 
structures  in  various  cultures  (e.g./  Harris  &  Moron,  1979;  Jay,  1971; 
Nodler,  1969;  Rhinesmith,  1970;  Texrpstra,  1978;  Tichy,  1979;  Weiland  & 
Ullrich,  1977).  We  will  refer  to  these  indicators  as  specification, 
standardization,  and  formalization  of  the  task  environment,  configuration 
of  the  role  and  situation  dimensions,  and  nature  of  the  internal  ond 
external  environments. 

Specification  of  the  task  environment.  Organizations  differ  in 
the  way  that  they  specify  the  various  jobs  designed  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  organization.  On  one  end  of  the  continuum  are 
orgonizatioxis  which  specify  job  descriptions  in  detail  and  in  writing. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  continuum  are  orgonizations  which  state  jobs 
in  very  general  terms,  xisttolly  based  on  the  general  mission  of  the 
organization.  It  is  typically  through  a  series  of  verbal  interactions 
with  leaders  and  peers,  instead  of  o  written  job  description  and 
procedure  manual  that  one  learns  what  is  acceptoble  or  not  acceptable 
performance. 

Task  specification  indicates  the  degree  of  task  complexity, 
difficulty,  and  ambiguity  which  is  present  in  an  organization  and  is 
orie  of  the  first  areas  organizational  development  specialists  investi¬ 
gate  (e.g.,  Hofstede.  1980;  Lommers  &  Hickson,  1979;  Mintzberg,  1981; 
Peltz  &  An^ews,  1976;  Pugh,  1976;  Pugh,  Hickson,  6  Minings,  1969). 

TWO  related  areas  of  investigation  ore  the  specif icotion  of  the 
task  os  reflected  in  policies  and  in  octuol  procedures.  Job  descriptions 
may  indicate  tasks  which  oppeor  to  be  fairly  straightforward,  and  low 
in  con^lexity  and  difficvilty.  Yet,  upon  analyzing  the  organization's 
policies  and  procedures,  the  task  may  be  bounded  by  so  many  constraints 
that  productivity  and  effectiveness  are  reduced  and  personal  stress  is 
maximized. 

Formalization  of  the  task  environment.  When  an  orgonization 
morkedly  distinguishes  between  closses  of  jobs,  the  organization  is 
said  to  have  o  high  degree  of  job  formality.  In  high  formality 
organizations,  there  tends  to  be  a  marked  separation  in  who  is  allowed 
to  do  what.  If  one  is  given  a  certain  title,  one  is  eaqpected  to  behave 
in  certain  ways  and  perform  certain  functions.  Therefore,  organiza¬ 
tional  culttures  differ  in  how  they  distinguish  what  is  to  be  done  and 
by  whom.  The  anthropological  literature  suggests  that  socially 
legitimized  separations  of  behaviors  and  the  assigning  of  behaviors  to 
different  types  of  individuals  is  one  of  the  key  differences  which 
exist  among  cultures. 
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Standardization  of  the  task  environment «  Organizations  differ  in 
their  orientation  toward  conformity  in  tcsk  performance*  Some 
orgonizationa  seek  to  standardize  all  jobs  irrespective  of  the  nature 
of  the  job*  Others  standardize  some  job  levels  and  not  others*  The 
range  of  appropriate  ways  that  a  task  con  be  done  is  usually  indicated 
in  the  organization's  policies  and  procedures*  The  mere  formal  jobs 
become  (i*e*/  jobs  described  in  writing),  the  more  likely  the 
tendency  of  develop  hi^er  degrees  of  standardization  of  tosks 
(Mintzberg,  ]981;  Pugh,  1976)* 

Based  on  on  investigation  of  structural  differences,  Pugh  et  al* 
(1969)  concluded  that  organizations  high  on  specialization,  standardi» 
ration,  and  formalization  of  task  environments  also  tended  to  move 
towards  higher  degrees  of  regulation  of  the  work  of  its  employees  and 
the  structuring  of  its  activities*  The  intended  behavior  of  eiq>loyees 
was  structured  by  the  specification  of  -their  specialized  roles,  the 
procedures  they  were  to  follow  in  currying  out  those  roles,  and  the 
documentotion  of  what  they  had  to  do* 

A  dimension  of  standardization  of  tasks  which  is  highly 
cultuLTol  is  the  organization's  task  timing,  sequexicing,  and  priorl-ty- 
setting  beha-viors*  Cviltures  differ  in  their  notion  of  time  and  what 
is  e3q>ected  to  be  done  during  a  period  of  time  os  well  as  the  order 
and  the  relative  importance  of  certoin  task  performances*  Conflicts 
con  occur  among  personr^l  from  cultures  which  use  time  differently  and  which 
may  often  be  typical  of  militory  personnel  ond  members  of  host  cultures* 

Configuration  of  roles.  The  internal  differentiation  and 
potteming  of  relationships  coaprise  the  sociol  structure  of  the 
organization  (Thoi^son,  1967).  Each  organization  must  decide  to  group 
its  members  in  social  units  which  are  best  for  oehieving  the  central 
purposes  of  the  orgonizotion* 

The  role  configuration  which  an  orgonizotion  chooses  will 
determine  to  a  lorge  extent  the  types  of  formally  recognized  internal 
interdependencies  among  individuals*  Thoi^son  (1967)  suggests  several 
types  of  interdependence  including  pooled,  sequential,  ond  reciprocal* 
Pooled  interdependence  exists  where  eoch  port  renders  a  discrete 
contribution  to  -the  orgonizotion,  ond  each  is  supported  by  the 
organization*  The  action  of  one  (individual  or  \mit)  is  not  dependent 
upon  -the  oction  of  another  in  order  to  proceed  with  one's  work,  so 
long  os  the  organization  remains  viable  ond  the  enviroiment  does  not 
chonge  ro^idly* 

Sequential  interdependence  takes  a  seriol  form  in  which  eoch 
position  in  a  work  groiv»ing  must  be  readjusted  if  any  one  of  them  acts 
iaqtroperly  or  fails  to  meet  espectations*  Usually  organizations  with 
sequiiantial  interdependent  units  have  some  form  of  bock  vq>  or  contingency 
system  in  case  one  unit  does  not  perform* 

The  third  and  most  cos^lex  type  of  interdependence  occording  to 
Thompson  is  reciprocal  interdependence*  In  such  situotions,  the  actions 
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of  one  individual  or  unit  directly  affects  the  octions  of  another.  In 
reciprocal  interdependent  situations/  the  work  of  one  unit  nay  be  the 
resotirce  necessary  for  another  unit  to  do  its  job. 

In  situations  of  interdex>exidenca/  concerted  action  is 
occoB^lished  through  coordination.  There  are  vorious  cq>proac:hea  to 
coordination  froa  which  on  organization  can  choose.  It  <Q>peors  that 
the  choice  should  be  based  on:  (l)  the  type  of  interdependencies  that 
exist  or  night  exist  anong  organizational  neabers  in  order  to 
effectively  perfom  their  viork/  (2)  the  nature  of  the  task,  (3)  the 
nature  of  the  environment/  and  (4)  cultural  variations  in  attitudes 
towards  basic  concepts  of  management/  such  as  authority  relationships/ 
respox^sibility/  accountability/  rewards  and  recognition  systems/  timing , 
and  sequencing  of  procedures/  and  degree  of  interaction  formality 
considered  appropriate  for  status  differences.  Haire/  Ghiselli/  and 
Porter  (1966)/  Harris  end  literon  (1979)/  Hofstede  (1980a/  1980b)/  and 
Petersen  (1972)  have  all  described  cultural  and  mtionol  variations  in 
management/  attitudes/  ax:d  approaches. 

The  nature  of  the  external  environment.  The  external  enviromseiit 
of  the  organization  has  been  characterized  as  being  static  or  dynamic 
(e.g./  Cyert  C>  Karch/  1963;  Handy/  1976;  Mintzberg/  1981;  Schein/  1972; 
Terpstra/  1978).  The  static/dyna^c  chwocteristic  indicates  the 
climote  of  cosqpetition  among  similar  organizotions  to  provide  goods 
ond/or  services  to  a  some  groiq>  of  people.  In  static  environments/  the 
orgonization  usually  does  not  have  much  cospetition  with  other 
organizations/  and  bureaucratic  functions  operate  quite  wrell  (Mintzberg/ 
1981).  Dynamic  environments  demand  more  change  or  adjustment  from  the 
organization  beccaise  more  than  one  organizotion  is  doing  the  some  types 
of  things  for  the  same  target  group.  Dynamic  environments  create 
pressxire  on  the  orgonization  to  provide  a  continuol  flow  of  inztovotive/ 
high  quality/  ond  well- targeted  sets  of  goods  ond/or  services. 

Members  of  organizations  in  dynamic  environments  must  have  the 
coBpetence  to  be  able  to  detect  change  in  the  environment  and  adjust 
organizational  behaviors  and  attittides/  such  os  changing  mission 
statements/  policies/  procedures/  redesigning  the  configuuration  of 
roles  /  and  redesigniz^  the  services  rendered. 

Extfimal  environments  hove  also  been  described  as  hostile  or 
supportive  with  relotion  tc  ch<s  influence  ond  power  which  externally 
significont  grotqps  exert  on  the  orgonization  (e.g.,  Cyert  &  March/ 

1963;  Dahl/  1961;  Laumon  C*  Poppi/  1975;  Leavitt/  1951;  UJuirt/  1961; 
Pfieffer  &  Salancik/  1977).  A  hostile  environment  is  a  threot  to  the 
organization  becouse  the  external  groups  have  either  people  or  things 
(power  sources)  which  enable  them  to  affect  the  process  v^reby  the 
attitxsies/  beliefs/  ond/or  behaviors  of  people  within  the  organization 
are  modified  (i.e./  the  influence  process). 

Sxtemal  supportive  iizfluexMe  groups  also  exert  power  on  the 
organization.  A  major  source  of  support  is  through  communication  of 
endorsement  of  the  organization's  actions  among  a  network  of  various 
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external  groups,  and  through  contribution  of  resources  to  its  operation 
(Tichy,  1979). 

Military  organizations  which  are  located  in  hostile  or 
supportive  environments  will,  of  course,  operate  differently.  Personnel 
will  find  adjustment  more  difficult  in  hostile  environments  because  of 
heightened  threat  ond  the  use  of  external  power  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  operate  and  integrate  in  the  community.  In  hostile 
environments,  people  tend  to  send  misinformation  ond  do  not  give  the 
help  necessary  for  a  person  to  learn  these  cultural  differences  needed 
for  odjustBMnt.  There  is  often  a  fear  that  candid  information  supplied 
to  newcomers  will  be  perceived  as  derogatory  by  hosts. 

Olsuiteod  (1974)  postulated  that  organizational  competence 
defined  as  the  processes  used  by  orgaxiizational  systems  to  cope  with 
their  environments  is  a  major  determinont  of  organizationol  effective¬ 
ness.  According  to  Olmstead,  coj^petence  is  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  perform  the  critical  operotional  functions  that  leod  to 
the  achievement  of  effectiveness. 

The  obility  of  on  organization  to  xaaintain  competence  uxtder 
chonge  and  pressure  from  its  environments  is  also  clearly  related  to 
u.ts  ability  to  sustain  eff^tiveness. 

Based  on  Bennis  (1966)  and  Schein's  (1972)  previous  work  on  the 
ingredients  of  orgonizational  health,  Olmstead,  Christensen,  and  Lackey 
(1973)  defined  organ^mational  competence  as  having  the  following 
components  t 

1.  Reality  testing  (Bennis,  1966):  the  cc^xicity  to  test  the 
reality  of  situations  focing  the  orgonization^the  ability 
of  the  orgonizotion  to  search  out,  accurately  perceive, 
and  correctly  interpret  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  its  environments  (both  internal  and  external), 
particularly  those  properties  which  have  relevance  for  the 
functioning  of  the  orgonization. 

2.  Adcqitability  (Bennis,  1966):  the  capacity  to  solve 
problems  arising  from  changing  environmental  demands  ond  to 
cct  with  effective  flexibility  in  response  to  these  changing 
desKunds. 

3.  Integration  (Schein,  1972):  the  maintenance  of  structure 
and  function  \uider  stress  and  of  a  state  of  relations 
among  subunits  such  that  coordination  is  maintained  ond  the 
various  subunits  do  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 

In  on  attea^t  to  measure  these  broad  coa^onents  of  organizational 
competence,  Olmstead  used  Schein's  adoptive-coping  cycle  to  investigate 
military  operations.  The  seven-fold  adaptive-  coping  cycle  os  employed 
by  Olmstead  (1974,  pp.  160-161)  is  os  follcws: 

1.  Sensing:  the  process  of  acquiring  Information  about  the 
external  ond  internal  environments  by  the  organization. 
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2*  Connunicgting  information:  tha  process  of  transmitting 

information  that  is  sensed  to  those  parts  of  the  orgonization 
that  con  act  upon  it* 

3*  Sesision  making:  the  process  of  moking  decisions  concerning 
actions  to  be  token  as  a  result  of  sensed  information. 

4*  StCibilizing:  the  process  of  toking  actions  to  maintain 
internal  stability  and  integration  which  might  otherwise 
be  disrupted  as  a  coir>sequence  of  actions  taken  to  cope  wiidi 
changes  in  the  orgonization 's  environments* 

5*  Communicating  iiq)lementation:  the  process  of  transmitting 
decisions  and  decision  relatod  orders  and  ixistructions  to 
those  ports  of  the  orgonization  that  must  implement  them* 

6*  Coping  actions:  the  process  of  executing  actions  against 
an  environiaent  (interxmil  or  external)  os  a  consequence  of 
an  orgonizational  decision* 

''•  Feedback:  the  process  rf  dstermining  the  results  of  a 
pri<'r  action  through  further  sensing  of  the  external  and 
internal  environment* 

Organizations  through  its  members  must  engage  in  unified  action 
in  on  environment  that  presents  continuously  Tu^dertain  situations* 
Ultimately/  much  of  an  organization's  effectiveness  is  reduced  to  the 
ability  of  its  leaders  (collectively  ond  individually)  to  moke 
<^>prcpriate  jtidgmants  and  take  appropriote  actions*  Yet  organizations 
tend  towords  regulated  procedures  and  formal  responses*  Where  leaders 
rely  too  much  upon  such  mechanisms  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rqpidly 
changing  environment  and  the  demands  of  uncertain/  unusual/  ond 
tinonticipated  situations/  the  orgonization  is  less  competent  ond  less 
effective  by  most  criteria  of  effectiveness* 

Summary  propositions*  Tichy  (1979/  pp.  26-27)  summorizes  the 
major  points  to  be  considered  when  viewing  organizations  os  cultures 
and  interacting  with  different  cultures* 

1*  Orgonizations  vary  in  their  degree  of  ideological  congruF* 
ence  which  is  defined  as  the  degree  of  consistency  among 
orgonizational  members  with  regard  to  their  cultural  values 
os  applied  to  work  settizHjs* 

2*  As  cultvurol  incongruence  increoses/  so  does  the  need  for 
ir  creased  omoiints  of  cultural  adjuststent  and  hence  the  need 
ior  greater  orgaxiizational  capocity  for  deoling  with 
cultural  variations* 

3*  Different  organizational  eonfigwarations  (networks/  people/ 
processes)  hove  vorying  cqpabili.ties  for  facilitating 
culturol  adjustments*  People's  bosic  philosophy  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  %diat  is  needed  to  motivate  him  lies  at 
the  heart  of  organizational  configurations* 

4*  Orgonizations  will  monage  the  cultural  adjustment  process 
and  be  more  effective  from  a  cultural  perspective  to  the 
ext^mt  that  there  is  a  match  betweei\  the  cultural  incon¬ 
gruencies  facing  the  orga*^i^ation  and  the  cultural 
adjustment  capacity  of  t]*...  organization's  components* 
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5.  Vhen  there  is  a  poor  match  between  cultural  incongruence  and 
the  cultural  adjustment  capacity  in  the  organization/  there 
are  two  basic  options  for  changing  the  situation.  One  is  to 
chonge  either  the  environment  or  the  diversity  of  people  in 
the  organization.  This  option  is  exercised  when  on 
orgonizcition  develops  selection  criteria  which  lead  to  very 
homogeneous  populations  of  workers.  The  second  option  is 

to  adjust  the  fit  between  cultural  ocf.justment  demands  and 
the  organization's  cultural  adjustment  cc^acity.  With  the 
second  option/  there  must  be  a  shift  to  increased  ccQ>acity 
for  managing  cullur^il  differences/  to  orienting  people 
toward  effective  cross-cultural  interpersonal  relations  in 
work  settings,  to  assisting  them  to  be  cultural  detectors 
of  difference,  and  to  respond  with  oqppropriate  actions 
within  culttirclly  different  situations. 

6.  Adjustments  are  required  over  time  os  new  cultural  incon- 
gruencies  emerge  from  interaction  of  the  organization  with 
its  external  environment. 


Applications  of  Organizational  Factors  to  Cross-Cult\iral  Training  for 
Navy  Personnel 

The  selective  review  of  boundary  role  processes,  stress  in 
organizations,  and  orgonizatlons  as  ctaltures  suggests  additional  types 
of  cross-cultural  training  for  Navy  personnel,  especially  command  and 
high  impoct  personnel  who  manage  organization^  factors  and  mediate 
between  Navy  and  indigeneous  organizations.  The  following  training 
objectives  are  among  the  mojor  kinds  of  coaqpetencies  which  might  be 
developed: 

1.  In  situations  of  task  cooplexity  or  increased  work  loads, 
there  is  o  tendsncy  to  fall  bock  on  home  culture  volues, 
beliefs,  and  rules  for  behavior.  In  multicultural  oversees 
settings,  high  pressure  periods  are  filled  with 

the  most  potential  for  interculturol  conflict.  Training 
exercises  couldf.  be  designed  with  the  aim  of  increosing 
people's  ability  to  ossess  cultural  differences  in  high 
stress  work  situations  ond  to  respond  in  effective  ways. 

2.  A  person's  cultiurol  background  bos  trained  then  to  observe 
certain  things  in  their  environment  and  disregord  other 
things.  In  multicultural  work  settings,  conflict  con  occur 
and  poor  decisions  con  be  mode  because  personnel  are  not 
observing  iaqwrtant,  culturally  different  cues.  Training 
could  be  designed  to  increase  cospetence  in  observing 
culturally  different  organizational  environments  and  in 
making  correct  attributions  obout  work  attltvides  and  motives. 

3.  Most  personnel  do  not  adequately  assess  their  work  gvcnxp 
interdependencies  or  the  role  configurations  that  influence 
individual  and  group  productivity.  Navy  management  personnel 
would  probably  benefit  from  training  aimed  at  increasing 
their  ability  to  Identify  "he  nature  of  the  task  environment 
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within  their  particular  area  of  Navy  operations  and  to 
assess  the  culttiral  value  differences  among  personnel 
relativ'9  to  beliefs  about  appropriate  work  group  arrange- 
aentS/i  authority  relationships/  decision  making/ 
accountability/  responsibility/  and  control  relationships. 

4.  Certain  people  can  be  very  helpful  in  acting  as  mediators 
between  ctilturally  different  groups.  Navy  personnel  who 
show  signs  of  iritercult\]ral  competence  could  be  given 
additional  training  in  skills  for  identifying  and  building 
st^portive  community  groups.  These  links  to  the  community 
could  in  tvurn  act  as  natural  avenues  through  which  Navy 
personnel  could  leorn  obout  and  interact  more  effectively 
with  commmity  groups. 


Illustrations  of  Cross-Cultural  Training  Content  for  Organizational 
Factors 


It  should  be  stressed  that  the  content  of  cross-cultural  training 
for  organizational  factors  is  probobly  most  ^>propriote  for  Navy 
personnel  in  command  or  high  impoct  positions.  The  content  of  greatest 
value  in  this  regard  is  probably  in  the  area  of  organizational  diagnosis 
and  organizational  design/  but  the  focus  on  these  categories  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  o  de-emphosis  of  intercultural  competence  in  person-to- 
person  interactions. 

Multicultxural  organization  diagnosis.  A  variety  of  orgonizational 
assessment  instruments  ore  available  with  \diich  to  diagnose  work-related 
differences  i.^  a  multicultrirol  organization.  The  organizational  dimen¬ 
sions  instrument  developed  by  Bowers  ond  Franklin  ( 1977  )  which  already  in 
use  among  tuny  Navy  organizations  could  be  adapted  for  this  purpose/  and 
the  Questionnaire  on  Cross-Cultural  Management  Perspectives  (Harris  & 
Moran/  1979)  could  olso  serve  this  purpose.  An  instrument  that  was 
designed  to  meosure  cultural  variations  in  work-relatei  values  in  forty 
different  coiintrles  may  prove  porticularly  useful  (Hofstede/  1980) 
since  it  incliides  mony  regions  of  the  world  where  the  Navy  has  major 
ports  (e.g./  Spain/  Italy/  Japan/  Philippines).  The  dimensions  of 
power  distoncs/  uncertainty  avoidance/  individualism  and  moscxilinity 
derived  from  this  instrument  may  be  helpful  in  preparing  high  impact 
and  command  personnel  for  manoging  intercultural  work  sittiations 
Involving  motivation/  leadership/  and  decision  making  differences. 
Although  these  may  not  present  major  obstacles  to  orgonizational 
effectiveness  within  a  relatively  homogeneous  Navy  organization/  they 
almost  always  ore  a  source  of  conflict  and  require  increased  management 
eiqpertise  to  handle  effectively  in  multicultural  organizations/  such  as 
might  be  found  in  a  number  of  overseas  duty  settings.  For  example/ 
based  on  his  survey  datO/  Hofstede  (1980/  p.  376)  described  the 
motivation  of  different  cultural  groins  by  a  fo\u:-fold  clossificationi 

1.  Motivation  by  person/  individual  success  in  the  form  of 

wealth/  recognition/  and  *'self-octuolization"  (e.g*/  U.S.A./ 
Englond/  and  their  former  colonies). 
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2.  Motivation  by  personal/  individual  security  resulting 
especially  in  hard  work  (e*g«,  Japan,  Gemum-speaking 
countries,  Greece,  and  some  Latin  countries). 

3.  Motivotxon  by  security  and  belonging  with  individual  wealth 
less  important  than  group  solidarity  (e.g.,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Yugoslavia,  Chile,  and  some  other  Latin  and 
Asian  coxintries). 

4.  Motivation  by  success  and  belonging,  measured  partly  os 
collective  success  and  in  the  quality  of  human  relationships 
and  the  living  environment  (e.g..  North  European  countries 
ond  Netherlands). 

Similar  distinct.-i.''*\*  ccn  be  xoode  about  the  leadership  factors 
which  ore  most  effectivit  when  leaders  and  subordinates  have  culturally 
different  preferred  lea ier-subordinote  interaction  styles.  The  positive 
characteristics  attribvted  to  leaders  may  thus  vory  with  different 
countries  (e.g.,  Fror^et  persuosive^paternalistic;  Greet  Britain: 
persuasive-paternalistic  or  consultative;  Germany:  porticipotive). 

The  main  point  for  cross-cultural  training  is  that  with  prdLor  kxvowledge 
of  motivational  differences  and  preferred  leader-subordinate  relations, 
the  overseas  duty  organization's  effectiveness  may  be  greatly  enhanced 
ond  costly  conflicts  nay  be  avoided.  Unfortunately,  the  prevailing 
organizational  models  (or  at  least  the  models  of  human  behavior  which 
underlie  organizational  behavior  theory)  have  largely  neglected  oiltural 
factors  in  their  formulations. 

Training  for  cultrorolly  relativistic  perspectives  in  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  and  equipping  high  impact  and  command  personnel  with 
methods  for  clearly  identifying  ctiltural  variations  in  work-related 
behaviors  could  be  highly  beneficial.  Even  though  many  of  these 
personnel  have  management  training  and  organizational  developswnt  bock- 
grounds,  the  models  with  which  they  have  been  trained  are  cult\are-bound 
and  "cultural  transposition"  is  required  to  make  consideratione  of 
motivation,  leadership,  and  decision  making  behaviors  cq>plicoble  in  the 
multicultural  work  setting.  Althoxigh  this  night  suggest  that  management 
personnel  would  have  to  become  fully  bicultural  or  multicultural  to 
perform  effectively,  Hofstede  (1980)  suggests  that  what  is  necessary 
is  a  task-related  blculturality  with  regard  to  the  essential  tasks  of 
the  multicultural  work  setting.  This  is  probobly  the  most  thot  can 
reasonobly  be  expected  given  the  relatively  short  duty  ossignments  of 
Novy  personnel. 

Multicultural  organization  deaion.  Insofor  as  organizational  factors 
involving  '^concentration  of  authority  and  structuring  of  work  activities 
can  be  vrxied  in  different  overseas  duty  settings,  3\igh  impact  and  command 
personnel  may  enhonce  orgonizational  effectiveness  by  considering 
organization^  design  factors  in  cross-cultural  training.  The  preferred 
organizational  structure  ond  the  implicit  models  of  work  activities  with 
>diich  multicultural  work  forces  carry  out  their  jobs  could  have  a  major 
bearixm  on  overall  unit  performonce.  Hofstede  (1980,  p.  384)  suggested 
that  cultural  norms  in  the  form  of  work  attitudes  affected  organizational 
structures  and  provided  the  followxng  typology: 
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1.  Southeast  Asian  countries:  a  ''personnel  bureaucracy"  in 
which  relationships  among  people  are  hierarchical,  with 
relatively  tmcodified  work  flow,  and  on  implicit  "family" 
model  to  guide  work. 

2.  Latin  and  Mediterraneon  coxontries:  o  "full  bureaucracy" 
with  rigidly  prescribed  relationships  among  people  and  work 
processes,  ond  an  implicit  "pyroxaid"  model  to  guide  work, 

3.  German-speaking  countries  ond  Israel:  a  "work  flow 
bureaucracy"  with  rigidly  prescribed  work  processes  but  not 
relationships  between  people,  and  an  implicit  "well-oiled 
machine"  model  to  guide  work. 

4.  Anglo  and  Nordic  countries,  plus  the  Netherlands:  on 
"implicitly  structured"  orgonization  with  little  rigid 
prescription  of  either  work  processes  or  relations  among 
people,  cmd  on  implicit  "village  market"  model  to  gxiide  work. 

The  essential  goal  of  targeted  training  for  orgonizational  design 
purposes  in  relation  to  multicult\irol  work  forces  would  be  to  bring 
about  those  feasible  changes  in  Navy  orgonizational  str\icture  which  might 
increase  effectiveness  in  the  overseas  duty  setting.  The  major  problems 
in  doing  this  ore  that  sophisticated  backgrounds  may  be  required  to  moke 
good  use  of  such  training,  and  the  practice  of  organizotionol  design  for 
multicultural  organizations  is  not  \felX  developed.  However,  it  may  be 
possible  to  increase  task-related  biculturality  for  those  situations 
in  which  information,  services,  and  resources  are  reqiaired  from  the 
external  environment  by  creating  cross-cultural  training  programs  which 
use  a  combinotion  of  traditional  training  methods  (e.g..  Culture 
Assiau.lator ;  criticol  incidents)  foc\ised  on  specialized  content,  such 
as  intercultural  negotiation  and  borgaining. 

Ad^tations  of  other  training  methods  not  typically  considered 
part  of  cross-cultural  trainixig  could  also  be  considered.  Stein  and 
Kanter  (1980)  describe  the  use  of  experiential  social  techniques  to  learn  about 
the  structural  features  of  organizations.  This  approach  might  be 
particularly  useful  for  Increased  understanding  of  organizational 
structure  as  implied  by  the  typology  of  preferred  organi  zotional  types 
in  different  world  regions  described  by  Hofstede  (1980).  Insofor  os 
crgonizationol  structure,  l:lke  culture,  often  constroins  or  eiwbles 
the  behaviors  of  its  member t<,  it  could  prove  highly  beneficiol  to  teach 
rudimentary  multiculturol  organization  design  principles  through  the 
various  methods  described  by  Stein  (e.g.,  natural,  simulated,  gaming, 
reflective).  Each  has  odvontogcts  and  disadvantages  which  wordd  have  to 
be  considered  for  the  specialized  purposes  of  cross-ctalturol  training. 

The  essential  goal  of  multicultural  organization  design  training 
would  be  to  expond  the  attributionol  process  so  thot  organizational 
levels  of  understanding  in  new  culture  settings  were  odded  to  complement 
individiuil  ond  interpersonal  levels  of  interaction.  Focusing  on 
organizational  factors  may  be  especiolly  helpful  to  those  persons  whose 
specialized  roles  place  then  in  highly  stressful  intercultural  negotia¬ 
tion  situations  or  who  must  nonage  the  boundaries  between  Navy 
orgonizotions  and  the  local  environment.  The  core  typology  of  boundory 
spanning  octivities  described  by  Miles  (1980)  is  tuidoxibtedly  complicated 
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by  limited  knowledge  of  both  the  external  cultural  environment  and 
interorgonizational  relatione  between  Navy  and  indigenous  organizations. 


The  cross-cultural  training  described  in  previous  sections  of  this 
report  may  have  positive  influences  on  individuol  oversees  duty 
adjvistment  and  productivity,  but  skillful  tiae  of  cross-culttural  under¬ 
standing  of  orgonizotional  structures  may  have  on  even  greater  influence 
on  collective  performance  and  increose  orgonizotional  competence  as 
described  by  Olmstead  (1974).  Although  their  tasks  may  not  have  been 
defined  as  such,  command  and  high  impact  personnel  in  oversees  duty 
settings  perform  as  boundary  role  persons.  Ihe  stress  on  them  may  be 
greatly  compounded  in  manoging  interactions  with  an  external  cultural 
environment  that  moy  be  poorly  vinderstood  and  is  oftentimes  potentially 
hostile.  Managing  leader-subordinote  relations  ond  structuring  work 
octivities  with  recognition  of  cultural  differences  in  role  behaviors 
may  enhonce  productivity,  morale,  axid  tour  satisfaction,  ond  may  olso 
lessen  stress  for  both  host  culture  ond  Novy  personnel. 
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